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Printed Copy.—“ we thought it would not be a little 
time ill spent,” 

It is very unlikely, after using the first person 
singular “1” three or four times, that the writer 
should only once in the page alter it into “ we”; 
while “ methought it would be” is just such an 
expression as one would expect. 

Speaking of the Earl of Essex’s introduction at 


| court, he suggests that it may partly have been a 


— Gurney Family — John Bradford the Martyr — “ That's | 


like Dick’s Hatband” — Rhyme to Timbuctoo — Shelley : 


“ And that tall flower,” &c. — Lionardo Da Vinci’s “ Last | 
Supper” — The Word “Pony”—Peru: Vicuna Hats, | 


&c., 305. 
Notes on Books, &c. 


Notes. 
SIR H. WOTTON’S PARALLEL, 


device of Leicester's, who had been disappointed 
by the conduct of his former protegé Raleigh, and 
who now introduced Essex as a foil to him, and, 
so says the MS., he meant to allay him (Raleigh) 
with this young earl, In the printed copy this 
stands “ally him,”’.which is not the fact. 
No alliance was intended, but Raleigh’s allay- 
ment. Again, in leaf 3, we are told that to the 
court he came under his (7. e. under Leicester's) 
lee. This is altered in the print into “under his 
Lord.” In hosts of instances, too, we have the 
shade of meaning lost by alteration or omission of 
words : — 

MS.—*“ He was not full plumed for such a flight.” 

P. C.—* well plumed.” 

MS.—-“ the practices of Court.” 

P. C.—* at Court.” 
One being general, the other particular. 

MS.—There were “ two names of power and almost of 


faction” (viz. the Cecilians and the Leicestrians. ] 
F 


I have often noticed how very carelessly the | 


minor works of our great writers were printed ; 
but seldom have I met with so curious a case as 
that of Sir H. Wotton’s parallel between Devereux 


Ear! of Essex and Villiers Duke of Buckingham. I | 


happen to have two MS. copies of this tract, which 
mainly agree, though one is of more authority than 
the other, as it is a presentation copy—probably 
to Henrietta Maria, having crowned fleurs-de-lis 
on the sides, In every page there are verbal 
varieties of reading, in many of which the quaint- 
ness of the earlier expressions of the writer has 
been modified; but in certain cases the printer 
has evidently been unable to read the MS. 
times too careless to notice 
the former case, sometimes 
sense, in the other losing the real gist of the 
matter. But the most important point of all is, 
that there are in the printed copies several actual 
historical errors: these I will specify after point- 
ing out a few examples which, I think, prove 
the MSS. to be more correct than the printed 
+ 
n the first three leaves we have the following 
variations in readings : — 
MS.—“ among employments whereunto I have 


devoted my later years . ,. methought it would be a little 
time not ill spent.” 


, Some- 
the exact meaning: in 
making absolute non- 


», C—“‘almost of affection” [which is not very far 
from nonsense. | 
MS.—a secret “ finely handled” brings in 4000I. 
P.C.—* finely carried.” 
MS.—*“ more attention to his business matters.” 
P. C.—* to his business and matters.” 


Speaking of the effects of fortune and nature, 
he says : — 

MS.—* which both [i. e. fortune and nature] had both 
their tide and times in his course.” 

P. C.—* fortune, which had both their tides and times 
in his course” [ where “ their” has nothing to refer to.] 

MS.—*“ respecting [ i. e. concerning | that party.” 

P. C—*in respecting that party” [quite a different 
thing }. 

Again, we are told “such a sober influence 
there is in the sovereign aspect.” This is distorted 
into “such a sudden influence had the sovereign 
aspect.” These and many other instances prove 
the incorrectness of the printed copy; and if they 
were not so numerous and convincing, such non- 
sense as the following would be decisive :—The 
MS. says: “espying either some weariness in the 
Queen towards, or (perhaps with little change in 
the word, though more in the danger) some marks 
towards him.” This is made in the printed book, 
“though more in the dangersome marks,” &c.— 


thus hopelessly confusing the whole sentence. 
' 


| 


“The éndubitate heir” (a common epithet at 
that time) is turned into “ induciate,” which is 
nothing. 

“The Earl of Essex’s receipts were valued at 
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00,0007. . . . by the Earl of Dorset, then Lord 
treasurer.” The printed book says, “¢o the Earl 
of Dorset,” All these showing the great general 
inaccuracy of the printed copy, we now proceed 
to the more important errors which relate to 
facts: “as he was dexterous and close,” is made 
“as she was” (t. e. the queen). 

Both Essex and Buckingham were, in eating 
and drinking, &c. “ very ordinary in their appe- 
tites’’: so much so in the case of Essex, that he did 
not distinguish between evil and pleasant flavours. 


“He would stopp in the midst of any physical | 


potion, and after he had licked his lips he would 
drink off the rest.” Thus says the MS.; but in 
the other it stands, that they were both very 
“ inordinate.” 

Of the Earl of Essex we have only two ex- | 
amples of his severity, but many of his lenity : 
e.g. when Sir W. Raleigh disobeyed his distinct 
orders—* He [the earl] let fall a noble word: for 
being pressed that at least he would put him 
upon Martial Court, ‘That I would do,’ said he, 
‘if he were my friend.’” The story is spoilt in 
the print by the insertion of a “not”—“if he 
were not my friend.” It would have been a 
curious specimen of his nobility, to shield a man 
who had done wrong because he was his friend; | 
though there was some spirit in his disdaining to 
ruin a rival who, by disobeying orders, had come | 
into his power. 

There are in all about one hundred and seventy 
differences of reading, in this small tract, between 
the MS. and printed copy; and in a large pro- 
portion of instances the sense is either destroyed 
or altered. J.C. J. 


Tue Srecz or Metz.—It is perhaps not gene- | 
rally known that Metz was once besieged by King | 
Arthur. It was defended by the Duke of Lor- 
raine; some of whose men complained that he 
had defrauded them of their pay, and urged him 
to treat for peace. The duke refused, and charged 
Arthur’s knights upon a dromedary. Arthur's 
knights assaulted the city, throwing down stone 
steeples and most of the inns, At last the city 
surrendered, and Arthur (to quote Mr. Perry’s | 
words) “ provides for the government of Lorraine, 
which he had conquered.” See the long account 
in Morte Arthure (ed. Perry, 1865, for the Early 
English Text Society), pp. 71-91. The whole | 
passage is very curious. Watrer W. SKEat. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


FRENCH COMPARED WITH GERMAN SOLDIERY: | 
Foresicut or Mrraneav.—At the present mo- | 
ment, when the Franco-German war is still 
raging, and when the respective qualities of the 
trained soldiers of both combatants are put to | 
daily and even hourly test, the following extract 
from Le Comte de Mirabeau’s work, De /a Mo- | 


$$ 


The passage, which occurs in the 
vol. iii. livre viii. p. 692, runs thus :— 
“Mais supposez l’Allemagne réunie sous le méme 
sceptre; alors l’événement de ce combat, d’égal a éeal 
devient au moins trés-douteux, et c’est au hasard & = 
noncer. La France auroit méme ici des désavantages 
La nation frangoise est trés-brave, sans doute; toutes 
sont susceptibles de l’étre; et la nétre a peut-étre plus de 
cette verve brillante, de ce point d’honneur impétueux 
qu'on est tenté de prendre pour une plus grande yaleur: 
mais on ne sauroit se dissimuler qu’elle n’est pas aussi 
militaire que la nation allemande. Meilleurs duellistes 
sans doute, incontestablement moins bons soldata, plus 
actifs, plus impétueux, plus capables de l’impossible; mais 
moins susceptibles de calme, de soumission, d’ordre, de 
discipline (et c'est 14 presque tout a la guerre); yoild co 
que nous sommes.” : 
It is curious enough to find that Mirabeau’s 
estimate, made eighty-two years ago, should now 
hold good. CRESCENT, 
Savannah, U.S, 


Résumé, 


Brisnor Hatt anp Go_psMITH.—In these days 


| when everything is to be traced to its source, 


perhaps the following may be acceptable. Hall 
was a century before Goldsmith :— 

“Another comes to God’s house with a purpose to 
sleep or scoff, and through the secret operation of God's 
spirit working with his word returns full of true com- 
punction of heart.”—Bishop Hall’s Soliloquies, No. 58. 

oe 

Erirara in Caurcn oF Santi GIovanni & 
Paoto at VenIcE.—The following epitaph, which 
is placed on the wall of a chapel in the south 
transept of the church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo 


| at Venice, may be of interest to some of the 


readers of “N. & Q.”:— 
* OpoARDO 
Wrxpesor BAaroxit ANGLO 
Itt. PARENTIBUS ORTO, QUI DUM 
RELIGIONIS QUADAM ABUND- 
ANTIA VIT# PROBITATE, ET 
SUAVITATE MORUM OMNIB. 
CARUS, CLARUSQ VITAM DEC- 
ERET, IMMATURA MORTE COR- 
REPTO, CELEBERRIMIS EXEQUIIS 
pxcoraTo, Georeius Lewunonr*, 
AFFINIS, PONI CURAVIT. 
OBIT ANNO D, MDLXXIIII. 
DIE MENSIS JANUARII 
XXIV. HTATIS sU& 
xxx1I.” 
Jounx Woopwakp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


Cuvurcn “ Restoration.”—At the last archi- 
diaconal visitation at Hertford the report from 
Hunsdon was, “The church is in good repair, but 
needs restoration.” If “restoration” means any- 
thing else than putting into thorough repair it 
can only mean Vandalism. It is to be hoped that 








* Sic. 





narchie enne sous Frédéric le Grand (& Lon- 
dres, 1788, 4to) will be found quite prophetic. 
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the inhabitants and natives of Hunsdon will pre- 
vent their church sharing the fate of Worth and 
scores of ancient churches all over the country 
destroyed under the pretence of restoration. 

; W. R. Tarte. 





4, Grove Place, Denmark Hill. 

Tue Turco or 1870 anp 216 a.c.—Livy de- 
scribes the slaughter of the Romans at Cann :— 

“ Precipue convertit omnes substratus Numida mortuo 
superincubanti Romano vivus, naso auribusque laceratis : 
quum, manibus ad capiendum telum inutilibus, in ra- 
hiem ira versus, laniando dentibus hostem exspirasset.”— 
Livy, xxii. 51. 

See The Times of August for two cases pre- 
cisely similar. 1 eA 


LavpER AND CrupEN.—William Lauder, of 
Miltonie notoriety, edited Poetarum Scotorum 
Muse Sacre, which was printed by the Ruddi- 
mans at Edinburgh, 1739. A copy of this work, 
presented by the editor to Cruden, author of the 
Concordance, having recently come into my pos- 
session, it occurred to me that a copy of the 
inscription might find an appropriate place in 
“N.& Q.” It is as follows :— 


“ Clarissimo doctissimoque viro, Alexandro Cruden, 
A.M. 


utilissimi, excellentissimi omnibusque numeris absolutis- 
simi Libri, Concordantie Bibliorum lingua Anglicana, 
auctori accuratissimo ; hunc Sacrorum Carminum delec- 
tam, summa cum animi propensione, legendum haben- 
damque proponit ejusdem Editor, 

“GULIELMUS LAUDERUS. 

“Scribebam Edinburgi, Decembris die decimo septimo, 
anno humane Salutis millesimo, septingentesimo, qua- 
dragesimo.” 

J. Lonemvurr. 

Aberdeen. 

THe Memory or Smetis.—Hazlitt asserts in 
one of his essays that it is impossible to remember 
smells. This is a strange assertion. If he had 
said that he could not remember smells no com- 
ment would have been required; but I imagine 
that nearly every one finds no more difficulty in 
remembering smells than in remembering sounds 
or colours. I can at any time recall the smell 
of the binding of the books which were used at 
the first school which I attended, now more than 
half a century ago. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

Spary anD Portveat.— During the recent 
search of the Spaniards for a king, it was proposed 
to offer the crown to a Portuguese prince. This 
has reminded me of a passage in the travels of the 
Baron Charles Dembowski (Two Years in Spain 
and Portugal during the Civil War), which I have 
translated as follows. The letter from which the 


—— is taken is dated at Lisbon, September 13, 


“When we compare the immensity of Lisbon with 
the narrow limits to which the Portuguese monarchy 
is now reduced, this capital produces on the observer the 





effect of a giant’s head upon the body of an infant. We 
can conceive of Lisbon, with the vast empire of the Portu- 
guese in the Indies, when they formed the first maritime 
power in Europe; we could conceive of it wonderfully 
well if destiny had made it the metropolis of all the 
Iberian peninsula; but, already despoiled of Brazil and 
perhaps on the eve of losing its colonies in Africa, if the 
suppression of the [slave] trade is conceded to the de- 
mands of England, this city is now too large by half.” 
UNeEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Sic Transit GrorrA Munpi.— These words 
have frequently appeared in “N. & Q.” with 
different explanations, but perhaps there may be 
room for another note on the same subject, as it 
partly involves a novel translation of them. 

It was customary among the Presbyterian minis- 


| ters of the North of Ireland to administer the 





Sacrament of the Holy Communion only twice a 
year. As I do not wish to speak profanely or 
irreverently of a holy ordinance, though conducted 
in a manner I cannot approve, I refer your readers 
to Burns’s “ Holy Fair” for a pe pe of the 
scenes which usually passed on such occasions. 
Many ministers from other places assisted. The 
preaching, which invariably commenced on Friday 
morning, did not conclude till Monday afternoon. 
Then the ministers and elders, weary with their 
extra exertions, invariably solaced themselves with 
a good dinner and several brimming bowls of 
punch. The dinner was served in the nearest 
public-house that boasted of a Presbyterian land- 
lord, and to eschew any disappointment from 
country butchers, it mostly consisted of salted 
meats: these, however, aided, to use an old Eng- 
lish phrase, as capital shoeing-horns to dispose of 
the unlimited supply of punch drank afterwards. 

On one of these occasions, the dinner had just 
been removed, a grace of portentous length and 
miserable drone had been quickly said, the landlord 
was engaged in placing the customary bowl of 
punch upon the table, when unfortunately his foot 
slipped, and in his attempt to save himself from 
falling, the bowl and its fragrant contents be- 
strewed the sanded floor. All were of course 
horrorstruck with the dire mishap, and one, not 
inaptly, said, Ste transit gloria mundi, His next 
neighbour was anold minister who djd not hear very 
well, and who had probably forgotten his Latin, 
if he ever had much of it; for at Glasgow College, 
where all the Dissenting ministers of Ireland were 
then educated, there was a separate class for all 
the Irish and Highland students, under the name 
of the “Natio Rothseiana,” in which, it is said, 
the final examinations were not strictly conducted. 
“Yes, brother,” said the old minister in reply, 
“you have well described it—it truly was a glorious 
bowl for a Sacrament Monday.” This anecdote 
was told to me nearly fifty years ago by a Presby- 
terian minister of Belfast. 

Writtram Pinxerton, F.S.A. 
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Queries. 
CUMBERTON BOTTOM. 


I shall feel obliged by receiving any informa- 
tion on the following subject, or reference to any 
printed account, should such exist. Along the 
eastern and a portion of the northern boundaries of 
the parish of Barley, situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the county of Hertfordshire, is an 
artificial dyke upwards of a mile in length, locally 
known as Ounbesten Bottom. Were it not so 





tortuous in its course, though the general line is | 


tolerably direct, it might be readily taken for a 
disused railway cutting. Its average width at 
the top is about forty feet, increasing at some 
places to nearly a hundred. Its greatest depth is 
about thirty feet. What I wish to know, is, for 
what purpose, and by whom, it was constructed. 
It was not a road, for it is too sinuous: it was not 
a moat, for, although the bottom is very nearly 
level (with a slight inclination towards the north), 
it would not hold water, even supposing that it 
could be filled, for at its northern extremity it 
reaches the natural level of the ground. More- 
over at Shaftnoe End, about the middle of its 
course, are fissures in the chalk, and so covered 


over with grass as to be unseen—which absorb | 


forty-eight hours’ heavy rain. 
a considerable stream of water sometimes flows, 
but it rarely passes Shaftnoe End. The excava- 
tion resembles in many respects the Devil's Dyke 
at Sandridge, which also runs in a northern 
direction, and may possibly have been a contin- 
uation of it. There are certain indications at 
Stevenage, about midway between the two places, 
which seem to strengthen the supposition. To 
all appearances, the excavated earth was not 
thrown upon the banks, but removed elsewhere. 
Had it been constructed as a defence by people 
living on either side of it, it would be natural to 
suppose that they would have thrown up the 


Above that point, | the | : 
| Bibliothéque Royale at Paris, and another sold 





heard that the dyke used to be sometimes called 
Ikney Bottom. There is at the present time 
field, between the dyke and the old Icknield W. 
called Ikney Field. Bis dat, &c. 

Joun E. Crssays, 


’ 


LAURENCE COSTER AND GUTEMBERG. 


Can any reader kindly give me information on 
the following points :— 

1. Is the parchment Horarium, attributed to 
the press of Laurence Coster by Meerman, and 
engraved by him (Origines Typographice, tab. 1), 
at present believed to be his genuine production? 
and where is it now preserved ? 

2. Any note respecting the authenticity and 
present resting-place of the Donatus Harlemensis, 
charactere minori—a Latin edition in fragments 
(see Origines, tab. Iv.) 

3. The same information concerning the “ third 
Harlem Donatus,” a specimen of which is given by 
Meerman, tab. vr*. 

4. Is the Latin Speculum (Meerman’s Origines, 
tab. v.) the same as the second edition of Brunet, 
described in his Manuel du Libraire, 4™* édit. iv. 
324? He says that two copies of this edition of 
the Speculum humane salvationis were in the 


The total number of 


srunet also 


for 315/. at Willett’s sale. 
copies known to him was ten. 
Says :— 

“Selon le systeme favorable & la ville d’Harlem, ce 
texte aurait été imprimé dans cette ville dés l'année 
1420, ou au plus tard de 1430 a 1439.” 

5. Is Meerman’s second edition of the Latin 


| Speculum (see Origines, tab. v1.) the first edition 
| of Brunet, iv. 324? 


earth on their side as an additional rampart; but | 
| the Dutch Speculum, called by Meerman the first 


here we find sometimes one bank higher, and 
sometimes the other, according to the natural dip 
of the hills. Then again, why should it be so wind- 
ing? That the projecting tétes de terre were not 
intended to serve the purpose of bastions is clear, 
for the banks are parallel to each other, thereby 
affording no advantage to either party. Salmon 
attributes it to the Saxons, and says that it was 
intended to mark the boundary of Mercia from 
East Anglia, but adduces no argument in proof 
of his assertion. Then as to the name. The Ick- 
nield Way, which led to Camaladunum, skirts 
the dyke for a short distance on the northern side. 
May I venture to make the hazardous conjecture, 
that Cumberton is a corruption of Camaladunum ? 
An old man living in the neighbourhood told me 
that he had heard his grandfather say that Ae had 


6. Is Meerman’s second edition of the Speculum 
in Dutch (see tab. v1.) the same as Brunet’s first 
edition of this work ? 

7. I should be much obliged for an account of 


edition. Where is it now preserved? For a 
fac-simile of one page, with the woodcuts, see the 
Origines Typographice, tab. 111. 

8. M. Paul Lacroix, in his Arts au moyen dge 
(Paris, 1869, p. 499), says, that at last three frag- 
ments have whee ‘discovered of the Doctrinale 
Alexandri Galli, stated by Adrian Junius to have 
been printed at Mayence by John Gaensfleisch or 
Gutemberg, senior, with the types stolen from 
Laurence Coster. These fragments are printed on 
vellum with the same type as the Dutch Specu- 
lum. May I ask where these fragments now are, 
and where I can find a fuller description of them? 


Henry W. Henrrey, M.N.S., &. 
Markham House, Brighton. 
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Cramp Borzs.— Some time back a question 
was asked in “N. & Q.” (1* S. ii. 37) respecting 
cramp bones, but no answer has appeared. In my 
younger days, now much more than half a century 
ago, 1 used to hear of old people carrying in their 
pockets a cramp bone as a preventive of the cramp, 
or, as it was said, being “ good against the cramp.” 
This bone was the small detached bone in the 
knuckle of a leg of mutton: in fact the patella of 
the sheep. Do any of your correspondents re- 
member an}thing of the kind; and if so, do they 
know anything more about it ? 

Octavius Morea. 


“DenaRIATA TERR2&X.’’—Does this mean some 
recise quantity of land; and if so, how much? 
= aware what Ducange (Glossarium Manuale, 
Hale, 1784) says, that in the laws of Edward the 
Confessor (cap. 10) it means “‘modus agri ad 
yalorem annuum unius denarii (seu unde unus 
denarius pro censu datur).” He quotes also, 
“Regestum Constabul. Burdegal., ann. 1208,” 
fol. 91: — 


“Item retinuit sibi et successoribus suis unam dena- 


ratam terre ad mensuram Agennensem ad opus con- | 


struendi ibi domum, Ex qua sane Chartaé Denariata 
terre videtur fuisse agri modus certus ac definitus. Ex 





aliis vero Denariata terre non solum acra minor fuit sed | 


et dimidium rodz, quod acre pars octava est, plures 
etiam Denariatas complexa est. Charta an. 1306 in 
Regesto 2. Philippi Pulcri n. 121, ex Tabulario Regio, 
‘Nous avons eu et receu dudit Simon cent soudées et 
douze denrées de terre en fief,” &c. 


Can any one throw more light on this question ? 


I put this query, as I find that Robert Bruce 
grants “duas denariatas terree cum pertinenciis in 


villa de Briddeburg,” to his squire Thomas de | 


Kyrkepatric, in the parish of Kylosbern, as a free 

barony. I wish to know whether this was a precise 

quantity of land; or if not, what it means. 
CravuFrurp Tarr Ramage. 


DamBrémez.—I lately picked up an engraving 
of a Portrait de Dambrémez, Astrologue et Gueux 
de Profession, né & Nivelle, D. Teniers pinx. 
Ferard sculp. ; 4 Paris, chés la V* de Chercai, rue 
S' Jacques aux 2 Peliers d’or—without date. Can 
any of your readers afford information relative to 
this man ? A Svsscriser. 


Durex Provers.—I heard the other day the 


| in England about 1065. 


following English version of a Dutch proverb | 


relating to children, 
original ? — 
“ They from the Lord a blessing are, 
But of the clothes the nap they tear.” 
A. O. V. P. 


: . 
Can any one give me the 


Cart. Joun Mason.—Can any one give me in- | 
formation, or direct me to sources of information, 
of Capt. John Mason, governor of Newfoundland, 
Vice-president of the council for New England, 

‘ 


- 


vice-admiral of New England, and patentee of 
New Hampshire, who died in London in 1635? 
C. W. Tortie. 

Boston, U.S. A. 

“ Mater AnseEr.”—I have heard of an old 
book called Mater Anser. Can you give me any 
information about it or its contents? It might 
throw some light on the use of the term “ Mother 
Goose” in England. Atice THACHER. 

108 East 36 Street, New York. 

Prscorn.—In Arnold Cooley’s English Dic- 
tionary this is described to be “a Welsh rustic 
instrument of music.” Is it a relation to the 
oaten reed of those peculiarly dressed Bohemians 
we see at times in our London streets, or is ita 
rude kind of bagpipe ? Gro, RANKIN. 


Grorrry PLANTAGENET, Count oF ANJOU.— 
Where shall I find the most accurate pedigree of 
the ancestors, especially those in the male line, of 
this nobleman, who married Matilda, daughter 
of Henry I. of England, and by her was father of 
Henry II. ? J.A. Px. 

ProntsiteD MARRIAGES.—About twenty years 
ago a very able article appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine against the repeal of the English law 
which prohibits the marriage of a man with his 
deceased wife’s sister. After an unsuccessful 
search for it, I have to ask the assistance of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” Information as to the 
volume in which it may be found would be 
thankfully received. M. E. 

Philadelphia. 

Ricuarp pve Betro.—I should be glad to 
know the date of his tenure of the see of Av- 
ranches, and whether he is known to have been 
VEBNA. 


toyaL Typocrapny. — Royalty has often 
amused itself with playing at printing; the fol- 
lowing account, however, which is translated from 
a French serial, L’ Imprimerie, 1864, requires veri- 
fication, which I should be pleased to receive : — 
“ To the list of great people who have been practical 
printers, we must add the name of the late Prince Albert, 
who established at his palace a complete printing-office, 
including even a type-foundry. Several works issued 
from his press, which are religiously preserved by the 
members of the Royal Family—the printing-office itself 
remaining to this day exactly as it was left in the life- 

time of the Prince.” 
WItttamM BLADES. 


Tewrte at Atuens.—In the fifth volume of 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana is an account of 
an octagonal temple at Athens built by Andronicus 


| Cyrrhestes, and dedicated to the eight winds. 


| Between the mouldings there are figures sculp- 


tured to represent the said winds. Where is an 

engraving or full description of the figures to be 

found ? EXcELSIOR. 
1, Graham Road, Dalston. 
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Troy Farr.—I heard this phrase lately em- 
ployed by an inhabitant of Bath to describe a 
time of household confusion. Can you belp me 
to its derivation ? A. S. 


ede dhl 


“ Visttation or Witts 1x 1677,” by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart., privately printed 1854. 
I should very much like to correspond with any 
one possessing a copy of the above work relative 
to some pedigrees therein. H. A. BarnpripeGe. 

24, Russell Road, Kensington 


Queries with Answers. 


“Enetann’s Rerormation.”’—I have lately 
come across a curious work, entitled— 

“England's Reformation (from the Time of King 
Henry VIII. to the End of Oates’s Plot)—a Poem in 
Four Cantos. Volume I, London: Printed in the Year 
MDCCXLVIL.” 


It is in two volumes: title-page to vol. ii. miss- 
ing —a Roman Catholic history in a burlesque 
style. At the end of the preface is “ Hamborough, 
1710.” 

It is very racy, abusive, and unscrupulous in its 
statements, and has explanatory notes. No name 
of the printer. Can you give me any further 
information about it? Who was the author ? 

SamveEt Saw. 

Andover. 

[This work is by Thomas Ward, schoolmaster, and a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, who was born in 
Yorkshire in 1652, and died in France in 1708. Most bio- 
graphical dictionaries contain some account of him and 
his works, as wellas The Retrospective Review, iii. 318-335, 
His work, agland’s Reformation, appears to have been in 
«reat request, as we find the sixth edition appeared in 
1782. The Dublin edition of 1814 contains a biogra- 
phical notice of him. Consult also Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation, edit, 1865, vii. 208. We may as well 
add, that there is another work entitled The Queries 
offered by T. Ward to the Protestants concerning the Eng- 
lish Reformation, reprinted and answered. Lond. 1688. 
Ato. ] 


Carpinat Wotsry.— While sojourning at 
Wells, Somerset, a short time since, I went over 
the Bishop’s Palace, in which is a gallery contain- 
ing portraits of all the bishops of Bath and Wells, 
with the dates showing the periods during which 
they held the bishopric; a among the portraits 
is one of “ Wolsey, 1518-1530.” I do not remem- 
ber reading anywhere in history that Cardinal 
Wolsey was ever bishop ‘of that diocese, and I 
have since searched in several books of reference, 
but among the long list of offices which he held 
I can find no mention of Bath and Wells. He 
was made Archbishop of York in 1514, and 1530 
is the year of his death. Can any subscriber to 
“N. & Q.” tell me on good authority whether 














Wolsey ever was, or was not, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells ? Laycavma, 

[Thomas Wolsey, cardinal archbishop of York, held 
the see of Bath and Wells in commendam by bull of 
provision dated July 30, 1518, and obtained the custody 
of the temporalities August 28 following, which he e- 
joyed until February, 1522-3, when he resigned it for 
the more lucrative one of Durham. } 


“ ANNALES OF QuEEN ELIzanetu.”— 

“ The Historie of the Most High, Mighty, and Ever- 
glorious Empresse Elizabeth; or Annales of all such 
remarkable things as happened, &c., 1625. Faithfully 
translated out of the French, and publisht in English, 
with the King’s leave and Authority, granted by his 
most Excellent Majestie to Abraham Darcie,” . 

A “French Epistle dedicatory to His sacred 
majesty of Great Britaine” (Jas. I.), by P. D.B, 
represents it as an original work. I wish to learn 
something of this book, as, professing to be a 
translation from the French, it is really a closish 
version of the first part of Camden’s Elizabetha: 
even the “ Lectori” and the “ Apparatus” being 
given at length. E. H. Kyowres, 

[This work consists of the first three parts of Camden's 
Annales, which having been first translated into French 
by P. De Belligent were afterwards translated into Eng- 
lish by Abraham Darcie, who, as Nicholson says, “ under- 
stood not the Latin, and has therefore committed many 
mistakes.” It is described in Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 591.) 


“ Bumper, Sauire Jones.” — This well-known 
Irish song was written by Baron Dawson to an 
air of Carolan’s. The tradition as to the origin 
of the air may be seen in Barry’s Songs of Ireland 
(Duffy, 1845), p. 56, and in Lover’s Lyrics of Ire- 
land (1858), p. 114. I shall feel greatly obliged 
if Mr. CHAPPELL or some other reader of “ N. &Q.” 
will tell me where I may find Carolan’s air. Is 
it in any popular collection? Barry calls it 
“Planxty Jones.” I cannot find it under that 
name in Bunting’s Ancient Music of Ireland, 1840. 
The earlier series I have not access to. 

What is the meaning of Planxty? I cannot 
find the word in any Irish dictionary. In the 
latest edition of Webster's English Dictionary itis 
said to be an Irish dance, but unde ? E. V. 

{The music as well as the words of “ Bumper Squire 
Jones” may be found in Bunting’s General Collection of 
the Ancient Music of Ireland, i. 27, ed. 1809. ] 


Epwarp Tyson, M.D.—Is it known what be- 
came of the small collection of MSS. which belonged 
in 1697 to Dr. Edward Tyson? They are de- 
scribed in Bernard's Catalogue of MSS. in England, 
tom. ii. pt. I. p. 109, published in that year. 

[ Dr. Tyson, who died on August 1, 1708, left his noble 
library to his nephew, Richard Tyson, M.D., afterwards 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, obit. Jan. 3, 
1749-50.) 
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Cuartes II.—Is it known who was the author 


A.-S. verb log-ian im its modern dress. Ettmiiller 


of a “ Secret History of the Court and Reign of | explains its meaning by “ponere, disponere” ; 


Charles II. by a Member of his Privy Council,” 
published in 1792 in two vols, &vo? No explana- 
tion is given by the publisher who the member 
of Charles’s privy council was, or where the MS. 
was found. C. 

[This work is by Charles Mac Cormick, LL.B., a man 
of active benevolence and real learning, who died on July 
99, 1807. For a biographical account of him see the 
Gent. Mag. for October, 1807, p. 973.] 


Lanp or Cakes. — When was this expression 
first applied to Scotland, and why ? 
James J, Lams. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 
[We are inclined to think this phrase was first made 


| Palatii.” 


notable by Robert Burns in 1789, “ On Captain Grose's | 


Peregrinations through Scotland : "— 
“Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat’s.” 
Maidenkirk is an inversion of the name of Kirkmaiden, 
in Wigtonshire, the most southerly parish in Scotland. | 


Bosworth, “to place, put, regulate.” For the 
origin of lodge, to dwell, we must look to an 
entirely different source. Laub, in High German, 
signified foliage; and Jaubja, originally a bower 
or shed in the forest, subsequently applied to a 
cottage and to a portico. The term was imported 
into Italy by the Goths, and probably into Gaul 
by the Franks, and became incorporated into the 
Low Latin of the day in the forms of lobia, laubia, 
or lobium. In a decree of the Emperor Louis IV. 
(a.D. 904) we read: “in Palatio quod est funda- 
tum juxta Basilica . . . in laubia magiore ipsius 
In the Liber Ordinis S, Victoris (1208) : 
ostquam autem descenderint, ducent eos in 
lobium ante hospitale.”” The latter reference is 
exactly our modern lobby. 

In the transition from Low Latin to the Romance 
languages, the syllables vi and bi have the ten- 
dency to consonantise, so to speak, the vowel into 


“ce P 


| the palatal j org. Thus, rabies becomes rage, tibia 


“Taree CHILDREN SLIDING ON THE IcE.”— | 


Where may be found Porson’s Greek version of- 


this eclogue ? oF. 6 

[It will be found in The Life of Richard Porson, by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A., Lond. 1861, p. 134, with 
Latin and English versions. } 


Replics. 
ENGLISH ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES. 
(4 S. vi. 189, 241.) 

I wish to say a few words in reply to Mr. 
Sxzat. Any communication from so accomplished 
a philologist is worthy of all respect. I thank 
him for calling my attention to an apparent chro- 
nological slip in my article (p. 189). When I men- 
tioned the word /odge in connection with the Italian 
loggia, I had in my mind the architectural fea- 
ture so called, not the word in its more general 
sense. As the word, however, has been brought 
up, I may as well take the opportunity of calling 
attention to its history, which is not a little 
curious as an instance of the double derivation 
which is sometimes so puzzling. 

If we consult the dictionaries, we find that 
Richardson takes the whole group of words con- 
nected with lodge, and refers them to A.-S. loggian 
(really logian, gelogian). Johnson more correctly 
separates the active verb, and refers to A.-S. 
logian and Fr. loger. Of the intransitive verb he 
gives no etymology. Now, since the A.-S. logian 


and the Fr. loger have no connection whatever | 


with each other, it is impossible that the same 
word can be derived from both. To lodge, in the 
sense of placing or depositing anything, as to 





lodge a complaint or a sum of money, is the | 





becomes tige, abbreviare becomes abreger. So lobia 
became metamorphosed into Ital. loggia, Fr. loge. 
The verb, Fr. loger, Ital. alloggiare, Eng. “ to 
lodge,” is, of course, derived from the noun. The 
introduction of these words into our own tongue 
was tolerably early. We find loggying in Robert 
of Gloucester’s Chronicle (4.D. 1272) ; /oged in Ro- 
bert le Brunne (1327-1338): loge and loggying in 
Chaucer (about 1380). In the Promptorium Par- 
vulorum (1440) “ logge or lytylle howse ” is trans- 
lated by Lat. teges and casa. 

We have then the curious spectacle of two 
words spelled exactly alike of different meaning 
and of entirely different origin. No wonder that 
there should be confusion and difficulty in assign- 
ing their derivation and relation. 

It might be surmised that A.-S. log-ian might 
have some primary connection with High German 
laub, but I cannot find that such is the case. The 
Low German equivalent for /aub, according to 
Grimm’s law, is A.-S. lef, Eng. leaf, Flemish loof. 

I have to thank A. H. for calling my attention 
to Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary, which 
certainly appears a move in the right direction of 
etymological study. The Sanskrit root of kind 
and gentle is given, and rob and robe are properly 
connected together. Jtubbish, however, is still 
derived from rub. A reference is given to “ Norm. 
rubbouses, filth.” This I hardly understand. If 
“Norm.” means Norman-French, such word is 
not to be found in the latest authority, Burgny’s 
Grammaire et Glossaire de la langue @oil. If 
“Norm.” is a misprint for Norwegian, it is merely 
referring to a derivative of the root rub, which 
contend is not the correct radical. 

In his derivation of lodge, Dr. Ogilvie is quite 
astray. He refers both to A.-S. /ogian and Fr. 
loger, words which have nothing to do with each 
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other; and the latter of whichy in defiance of all | 
analogy, he derives from locare. Changes of ac- | 
cent and pronunciation have laws as regular as 
those of nature, but they are sadly neglected by 
writers on etymology. J. A. Protox. | 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE TOPLADY AND THE 
HYMN “ROCK OF AGES.” 
(4" 8. v. 535; vi. 57, 220, 239.) 


Your correspondent W. (p. 220) passes some 
rather severe strictures on the celebrated hymn 
with which the name of Toplady is connected as | 
the author. As. the hymn es stood the test of | 
public criticism for nearly a century, and is still 
as popular as ever, there is at least prima facie 
evidence that there must be some merit in the 
lines. I crave, therefore, permission to say a few 
words in reply to the adverse criticism of your | 
correspondent, and to attempt an answer to the 
question he puts: “In what their peculiar merit | 
is supposed to consist ?” 

It will be necessary shortly to advert to the | 
points of objection as stated by W. 

Admitting that the term “ Rock of ages” is | 
strictly Biblical, though occurring only once and 
in the margin (Isaiah xxvi. 4), and that “the 
name of rock is given to God . . . because He is 
the strength, the refuge, and the asylum of His 
people,” yet he says — 

“ the idea of such a rock being cloven or split is contra- 
dictory to every sense in which allusion is made to it in 
connection with a greater Being in Scripture. And ife| 
Mr. Toplady’s allusion be understood as intended to 
apply to the sufferings of our Blessed Lord, it is true that | 
He was bruised, not cloven for our transgressions, and 
the relief afforded by Him to penitent sinners may be 
compared to that of ‘the shadow of a dark rock on travel- | 
lers in a weary land’ (Isaiah xxxvii. 2). But to repre- 
sent this great rock opening to enclose them, is, in simple 
prose, to imply that there were places previously hol- 
lowed out for their reception, without which the poor | 
Christian would be crushed to death—practical considera- | 
tions, much fitter for a mason than the poetical language 
of David. But farther, if we give these two lines with 
those that follow — 
* Let the water and the blood 

From Thy riven side which flowed,’ &c.— 

there seems to be a strange confusion of ideas.” 


Ihave quoted the criticism at length, that it | 
may be seen I do not misrepresent the writer. 

There are some minds so constituted that allegory 
and metaphor are almost unintelligible to them. | 
When the psalmist calls upon the floods to clap 
their hands, and on the hills to be joyful to- 
gether—when he apostrophises, “ Ye mountains, | 
ye skipped like rams, and ye little hills like | 
ambs ”’—such a person would drily remark on | 
the “strange confusion of ideas.” The mountains | 
could not skip, because they had no legs; and the 


floods could not clap, because they had no hands, 
With such people, as Hamlet says of the graye. 
digger, “We must speak by the card, or equivoca- 
tion will undo us.” 

As the objections stated only apply to the first 


| verse, let us shortly analyse the ideas presented 


in it: — 
1. Christ is addressed as the “‘ Rock of ages,” 
2. This rock is cleft for the sinner, and in the 


| cleft he may hide himself. 


3. The water and blood which flowed from 
the Saviour’s side are asserted to perform the 
double office of washing from guilt and cleansing 
from the power of sin. 

l. As to the first expression, W. admits that 
the phrase “is entirely Biblical,” and that refer- 
ences to the Almighty as the rock of defence and 
refuge for his people abound. On this point, 
then, Toplady is absolved. 

2. “But the idea of such a rock being cloven 


| or split is contradictory to every sense in which 


allusion is made to it in connection with a greater 
Being in Scripture.” Isitso? Will W. kindly 
turn to Psalm Ixxviii. 15: — 

“ He clave the rocks in the wilderness, and gave them 
drink as out of the great depths.” 
In connection with this passage, see also Exod. 
xvii. 5, 6, and Num. xx. 11. As to hiding in the 
rock or cleft, will W. please to refer to Exod. 
xxxiii. 22? 

“ And it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth 
by, that I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, and will 
cover thee with my hand while I pass by.” 


Will he also turn to Psalm xxvii. 5? — 

‘t For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
pavilion; in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide 
me; he shall set me up upon a rock,” 

Isaiah ii. 10: — 

“ Enter into the rock, and hide thee in the dust for 
fear of the Lorp and for the glory of his majesty.” 

As to the connection of the rock in the wilder- 
ness with Christ, see 1 Cor. x. 4:— 

“ And (they) did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them, 
and that Rock was Christ.” 

3. Christ, then, being identified with the rock 


| and the living waters flowing therefrom, the tran- 


sition is easy and natural to the circumstance 
narrated in the Gospel of St. John, xix. 34:— 

“ But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, 
and forthwith came out blood and water.” 

This is further illustrated by 1 John v. 6:— 

“ This is he that came by water and blood, even Jesus 
Christ ; not by water only, but by water and blood.” 

I think most readers will be of opinion that 
the connection of the illustrations is natural an 
obvious, and that “the confusion of ideas” rests 
rather with W. than with Augustus Toplady. 

Let me conclude with a little anecdote. When 
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Southey’s Life of Wesley first came out, with its 
rationalistic comments on the enthusiasm of the 
early Methodists, much umbrage was taken by 
many members of the body. A shrewd old 
preacher, after reading the book, quietly apos- 
trophised the author in the language of the 
woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well: “Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” 
The hymn in question breathes the true spirit 
of simple faith and piety in terse and pointed 
language. The imprimatur of public approval 
has long been stamped upon it. There is scarcely 
a collection of hymns in which it is not inserted. 
Not only in the British islands, but across the 
Atlantic, its ringing tones swell the chorus of 
praise over the vast expanse occupied by our 
kindred race; and over the bosom of the Pacific 
the note is taken up from island to island, until 
New Zealand and Australia respond to the call, 
and pour out their tribute of gratitude and 
thanksgiving to the 
* Rock of ages cleft for me.” 
J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


THE TEETOTAL SONG, ETC. 


(4° 8S. v. 589; vi. 33, 103.) 


F. C. H.’s punning 
me that I was once present at a teetotal meet- 
ing in Yorkshire, when a Primitive Methodist 
preacher—a real Miles Gordon, such as Elliot 
sketched—said, ‘“‘ When I see tavern over a door, 
I read it t ave 


on the word wine reminds 


This cochonnerie was a dose 
atoper,a lead-miner, who was present, and he 
called out, “ Mr. Parson, although I’m no man of 
letters like you, I find that wines make sinew, and a 
sinewy man is a man of strength!” This was too 
much for the worthy parson, and we had no more 
anagrams during the meeting. 

JAYDEE’S criticisms are always welcome. I 
would observe, however, that bon vin and au bon 
vm are such common signs and phrases that in 
translating a French or Italian drinking-song I 
could not think of using old as an equivalent. 
Bon vin or buono vino does not mean old wine, 
but good genuine wine, no matter what is the age 
orvintage. As L’Attaignant speaks of his “ poor 
purse,’ we may take it for granted that he had 
“no cellar and a ready butler by him,” and that 


some au bon vin. When I was at the little town 
of Desenzago, on the Lago di Garda, I met with 
0 inscription, vino cattivo—i. e. bad wine! Thirst 


(a Bristolian) to enter the establishment. We 
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| “ Widow Grégoire” 


rn, and that means to hell! When | 
I see wines, I find that the letters make swine, | 
and swine you become by taking such poison! ” | 
rather too strong for | 


| of England. 
therefore the inspiring liquor had been sent for to | 
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found it quite full, and the padrone as busy as a 
bee. He asked if we wanted to taste his bad 
wine? he had some that was very bad. Weasked 
for half a fiasco of. the worst. As we found it 
most delicious, I said on parting, “ You don’t tell 
the truth ; you sell good wine.” He laughed and 
said, “As everybody here sells good wine, I thought 
by way of a change I would sell vino cattivo.” 

I took the song from an illustrated broadside 
printed at Montmellier, but I have not preserved 
it. I have also seen it in a little book called Le 
Bréviaire de Grégoire, which is not exactly such a 
breviary as would meet the approval of our dear 
friend F.C. H. Jaypxx objects to Anglicising 
the word Scapin; the ¢ is long in the French, and 
I added a final e to show that the last syllable 
was not to be pronounced as pix but as pine. Tho 
original word is Scappino (Italian), and therefore 
my Anglicised form seems to me more suited to 
the genius of our language than would be the 
retention of the original Italian, or the French 
change to Scapin. 

I’, C. H.’s communicated French song is new to 
me. It is very good, short, and sweet. Unfortu- 
nately it cannot be transferred to our tongue. 


| The calembourg in the second verse is untrans- 
| 
latable. 


Bouton, the word played upon, is a coat- 
button or any other dress button; itis also the 
bud of a flower and a wart or pimple. The play 
on the different sorts of boutons is lost in English. 
Grégoire in ¥. C. H.’s song is the common name 
for a landlord; it answers to our Boniface. The 
is one of the best songs of 
Béranger. 

F. C. H.’s good account of his health is very 
gratifying. Though I have never had the plea- 
sure of meeting him, there is no one for whom 
I have more respect. James Henry Drxon. 

Lausanne. , 


THE PATRONYMIC “ -ING” IN NORTH-ENGLISH 
PLACE-NAMES. 
(4" S. v. 559; vi. 61, 120.) 

Mr. J. C. ATKINSON says, when -ing occurs as 
a suflix to a personal name, he assumes it to be 
in at least ninety-nine cases per cent. patronymic. 
IIe would have been nearer the mark had he said 
five per cent., the remaining ninety-five per cent. 
being, without doubt, chiefly derived from geo- 
graphical names, I think this would be confirmed 
by a comparison of surnames ending in -ing with 
a good topographical dictionary or a good map 
Mr. Arkryson is doubtful if -ing 
‘‘ more frequently has no meaning whatever”; and 
asks for proof that Neweton becomes Newenton, 
and then Newington; and thinks the first part 


| of the name may be derived from a patronymic, 
and curiosity combined induced me and a friend | 


Newing or Newen. By the bye, Newington is 
not only the appellation of places in Surrey and 
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Middlesex, but also of five places in the counties 
of Kent, Oxford, and Gloucester. Mr. Lysons says 
of our Surrey Newington : — 

“ Newington Butts is not mentioned in the Conqueror’s 
Survey; but a church at Walworth is there noticed, 
whence it seems probable that, at the rebuilding of that 
church upon a new site, it was surrounded with houses, 
which obtained the appellation of ‘ Neweton,’ as it is 
called in the most ancient records, which was doubtless 
afterwards spelt Newenton, and then Newington.” 

I spoke of the interpolation of m or ng. It is the 
same with other letters, especially ¢: for instance, 
Stortford is not the ford of the Stort, but of the Stor. 
Again, I think English geographical names are 
more often derived from two than from three words. 
It is more probable that the name of a place should 
mean “the enclosure by the water,” than “the 
enclosure by the meadow by the water.’ Thus 
Torrington means, no doubt, “the enclosure by 
the Tor or Torr” (¢. e. the water) ; and Dorrington, 
co. Lincoln, would seem to have the same mean- 
ing, being situated near Sleaford (perhaps origin- 
ally Leaford, i.e. the ford of the Lea, «. e. the 
stream.) Conf. Tilbrook, co. Beds. ; Tilburg, in the 
Netherlands; Tilbury, name of three places in 
England; Tillingham and Tillington, counties 
Essex and Sussex; Till, a river, co. Northumber- 
land; Dilham and Dilworth, counties Norfolk, 
Lancaster; Dillenburg, duchy Nassau, on the 





Dille; Loddington, counties Leicester and North- | 


ampton ; Luddington, counties Leicester and 
Huntingdon = Lud-ton, “ the town by the water” 
conf, Ludford); Collingbourne, two places, co. 


Wilts.; Colborne, Culborne, Culford, counties | 


York, Somerset, and Suffolk—the first syllable 
of which last-mentioned names is simply o/, u/= 
water, with c prefixed. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


P.S. See also Alton, Allington; Elton, Elling- 
ton, Ellingham ; Filby, Fillingham; Silton, Shil- 
ton, Shillingford ; Welton, Wellington, Welling- 
ham, Wellingborough; Oakham, Oakingham, 
Oakington; Milton, Millington; Rim[p]ton, Rim- 
ington. 





MARTIAL SONGS OF FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
(4% S, vi. 194, 244.) 





At a time when the once proscribed but now | 


national hymn, the “ Marseillaise,” has been so 
much before the public, the following may not be 
without interest. It is from a small work published 
anonymously in 1796, written by Antoine Lequin, 
prieur-curé of Loriges, who was born in 1733, 
and condemned to transportation in 1793 along 
with a number of other priests. -These particu- 
lars are given on the authority of the new edition 
of Les Supercheries littéraires dévoilées now pub- 
lishing, where the book in question is termed 
“une brochure extrémement rare.” It seems to 
be unknown to Brunet, Fournier, and other biblio- 
graphers. It is somewhat strange that a song so 








well known, and so popular in France, should not 
have been more frequently imitated. The fol- 
lowing is the only one with which I am ac- 
quainted :— 
DEPART DES PRETRES DE L’ALLIER POUR LA 
DEPORTATION. 
[ Sur lair de la “ Marseillaise.”} 


“ Allons, enfants de l’Evangile, 

Loin de ces climats dangereux, 

Chercher en Afrique un asile 

Oi: l'on puisse étre vertueux, 

Allons gaiement chercher des hommes 

Aux lieux ott régne le lion ; 

Ils ont une religion, 

Et je n’en vois plus ol nous sommes, 
Courage, chers amis, bravons les passions, 
Courons (bis) porter la foi chez d’autres nations: 

“Du crime le troéne éphemere 

Sur nous s‘éléve avec orgueil : 

Il semble au-dessus de la terre, 

Il est grand au premier coup d’ ail. 

Mais la constance toujours titre 

Et ’heureux mépris des tourments 

Bientét minent ses fondements 

Et le réduisent en poussiére. 
Courage, ete. 

“ De douze siécles de croyance 

L’impiété rompt les chainons. 

La France n'est plus dans la France ; 

Elle est partout ot nous serons, 

La religion, avec elle, 

Nous tendant sans cesse les bras, 

Dans de plus fidéles Etats, 

Ira par la mer infidelle. 

Courage, etc. 
“Ne craignons rien: I'Etre Supréme 

Est l’égide de notre cceur! 

Quand il nous éprouve il nous aime, 

Et nous conduit au vrai bonheur. 

Avec lui, siirs de la victoire, 

Nous combattons dés aujourd'hui: 

Voyager et mourir pour lui 

Ce nous est vivre pour la gloire. 
Courage, etc.” 


Glasgow. Arcu. WATSON. 





The present King of Prussia was not “a mo- 
narch’s son and heir” in 1813; for his elder 
brother Frederick William IV., born October 16, 
1795, only died Jan. 2, 1861: so there could ap- 

ar no chance of the present king’s wearing 
russia’s royal crown at the time of the battle of 
Liitzen. Epauunp M. Boxte. 


COMMAS AND CAPITALS. 
(4 S. vi. 201, 241.) 

On the subject of commas it may be added that 
Lord Stanhope, in his recent History of Queen 
Anne’s Reign, has taken a very decided part. The 
following is one of many specimens of a long sen- 
tence without a comma : — 

“ The latter among other atrocities was wont to renew 
upon his prisoners the torments sustained by the early 
Christians in the reign of Nero when they were 
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with combustibles and set on fire as living torches.” 
P. 92.) 
I think this has been done advisedly, as I do | 
not observe it in this author’s former History. 

Another notable variety in this recent work is the 
substitution of capitals for italics when languages 
other than English are used. See pp. 49 and 68 
for French, and p. 98 for Latin, among others. | 
Not, however, in a note, p. 55. 

Lord Stanhope’s is no small authority, and I 
by no means presume to say he is wrong in either 
case, Ly1TELTon. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 





The rule for the use of the comma referred to 
by Lonp LyrrrLtton — namely, “ that a comma 
should appear wherever, in deliberate reading, a 
pause, even barely perceptible, would be suggested 
by the sense ”—is one I learned at school; and a 
lengthened course of reading, in printers’ proofs 
and otherwise, has convinced me that it is a 
suund one. Scott, in one of his letters to the 
Ballantynes, complains of their printers peppering 
his compositions with commas; but I have no 
doubt that the printers were in most cases right, 
and were better judges of where pauses should 
occur than a rapid writer like Scott could be. 
Authors are generally very careless, if not igno- 
rant, of punctuation, and would do well to leave 
the matter in the hands of an intelligent and ex- 
perienced printer. One of the worst punctuated 
books with which I am acquainted is one other- 
wise of nearly absolute correctness and involving 
immense labour—I mean the “ Cambridge edi- 
tion” of Shakspere. The blot of this work is the 
omission of the comma in cases where the word 
and joins nouns and parts of sentences. Thus the | 
editors would print—*“ blood and fire and slaugh- | 
ter;” which, however, is not so bad as in the case 
of a long passage such as the following, where the 
same notion is carried out : — 

“And I will kiss thy detestable bones 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows | 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms | 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust 
And be a carrion monster like thyself.” 

King John, III. 4. 

It would assuredly puzzle the longest breath to 
pronounce this passage distinctly without a pause 
or pauses in the voice, yet it is printed as given | 
above. . 

Inverness, } 


Lorp Lytre.ton demurs to my “Greek illus- 
trations, both as to grammar, punctuation, and 
accentuation.” The sweeping charge of one 
“whose scholarship gets rusty on these small 
points” I leave to the criticism of scholars. I 
crave meanwhile room for one or two remarks on 
“ accentuation,” which to my mind must more or 
lees be modified by “ punctuation.” 





If +s, answering to our unemphatic one, can 
begin a clause—I accept Lorp Lyrre.ton’s inter- 
pretation of a clause—it seems to me to require 
an accent. I, on this hypothesis, agree with Bek- 
ker’s accentuation, Dem. Olynth. p. 14, § 14 (ste- 
reotyped edition which I had before me). Sauppe’s 
edition rejects the comma as I do, and the accent 
disappears, as it should have done in my second 
tis &v efror, whether I or the printer inserted it. 

But let ris be further investigated. Whether 
G. Hermann was right or wrong in distinguishing 
two values of the interrogative, ris=quis? tis = 
ecquis ? undoubtedly there are two values of the 
usually called enchtic: 1. unemphatic (a, one); 2. 
emphatic (somebody, aliquis.) The first requires 
no illustration. The second I have to deal with. 
fnre ris eva Eur. Jon. 596, rv d0xotvrev eva 7) 
S. Paul, Galat. ii. 6, seem as sensible as éca y’ éor? 
roaira ola eiva: tov, Plat. Rep. iv. 438 B, D, ed. 
Stallb. (comp. 439 A, trav twds elva:), or mas wpar- 
toueva kal was veudueva, Arist. Nic. Eth. v. 13 ed. 
ster. Bekk. In the case of the monosyllabic en- 
clitic (2) editors are inconsistent: e. g. Bekker 
gives Eth. v. 15, tori ydp ws 5 &Bixos ofrw wovnpds, 
and vi. 10, nev 31) aeAGs (BovAh) % rpds 7d TéAOS Td 
ars xaropboica h B€ Tis 4 mpds Ts TéAos; but in 
Rhet. ii. 24 p. 107, he furnishes several instances 
of ux) Grads GAAG 7) as also Td Kara 7) Kal mpds ri 


cai rj. If the word exceed one syllable, editors 


| usually give an accent: ¢.g. wow (4 Tis tuvéBn Kad 
| abr yeveoOu Plat. Rep. iv. 438 BE, awAds ovx 4 abr) 
|. «+ GAN’ Gpa Lora: twds fh aut) dperh wodlrov re 


crovdalov nal dvips orovdalov; Ar. Polit. iii. 4, 
p- 64, followed very shortly by ovx 4 air) axAds 
by ely wodirou Kal dvdpds, twds wevtor moAltov. In 1 
Gedy Saidadua the accent or non-accent depends on 
the value of the word, whether “a work of art,” 
or “a grand work of art.” In ris by efro, ris is 


| unemphatic. pépos 7) I should use if I mean “ a 


substantive part,” and such is given in MSS. and 
old editions. 

I fear I am taking up too much space. But I 
wish to say 3’ ofy is as much one word as yoiv, as 


| pev ody (nay rather), as viv 3) (just now). pevorrye 


(comp. roryap toivyy roryapotv of Classical stamp) 
more than once begins a sentence in the Greek 
Testament: e. g. S. Paul, Rom. x. 18. vwd} Cobet 
proposes Var. Lect. p. 223. As to dnrovér: I admit 
sub judice lis est. In my justification I refer to 
Buttmann’s Index to Platonis Dialogi iv., and I 
confess that in Plat. Cratyl. 438 p, dnA0v d7: BAX’ 
irra (nrnréa . .. . Seitavra Sndovdrs Thy adrfCeay 
rav jvrwv commends itself to my eye and under- 
standing. 

Lastly, udvrw rwa in the Scholiast is undoubtedly 
right, as a dissyllabic enclitic always preserves an 
accent if it cannot throw one back on the pre- 
ceding word: e.g. dyabol twes, but ayabay twes 
(riwaw x.7.A.), &yabdv tori, but efeep eri. 

Cambridge. CHARLES THIRIOLD. 











EARLY LONDON THEATRES. 
(4 S, vi. 216.) 


There is a legend of diablerie connected with 
the Fortune Theatre, the entrance to which was 
in Golden Lane. It occupied the site now known 
as Playhouse Yard—a miserable collection of 
hovels, inhabited by hucksters of “ olla podrida,” 
“flotsam and jetsam,” or what you will, exca- 
vated from ruins found in old houses, picked up 
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in the sewers and sought for in the Thames mud. | 
Rusty iron, mildewed apparel, maimed furniture, | 


dilapidated crockery, 
silent weeping kettles, &c. (goods that had suf- 
fered at the hands of “cruel fortune’’), could be 
found there in abundance a few years ago, ex- 
osed to the accumulation of filth, rain, and mud, 
but not at all stricken by the wild blasts of Boreas. 
* Will o’ the wisp” was the only thing barred. 
The Fortune Theatre stood on Playhouse Yard, 
which runs from Golden Lane to Whitecross 
Street. The garniture at the latter end used to 
be a publichouse and a potato warehouse, the 


broken-down saucepans, | 


intermediary space being filled up by the barrows 


of hucksters. There used to be in those days a 
great emporium of highwaymen-literature under 
the archway; and the great blank wall facing 
to Whitecross Street was completely covered with 
illustrated bills of a sensational character, con- 
taining fiery steeds mounted by imaginative caya- 











| 4 S. VI. Ocr. 8, 70, 
haiieiee 


Arab population of our vast metropolis. Although 
improved, it will take years to finally stamp out 
the shadow and curse of sin pervading the locality, 
Baths and washhouses have also been inaugurated 
by kind feeling people in the true Christian spirit, 
and a model-lodging decorates Golden Lane; but 
the former will not wash out at once, although it 
may eventually, the foul stain of crime hanging 
about its purlieus. If the City have any juris- 
diction—fond as they are of improvements—why 
don’t they pull it down, and wipe it from the 
pages of contemporary history ? 

Tradition then informs us that, at the Fountain 
Playhouse, they once performed Ben Jonson’s 
comedy of Zhe Devil is an Ass, As a novelty, 
a dance was introduced, wherein a dozen of his 
Satanic majesty’s servitors were to take a part. 
During the progress of the figure, it was noticed 
by several of the spectators that the number had 
increased to thirteen. This surprised the audience; 
besides, they did not like the personal appearance 
of the voluntary devotee to Terpsichore. It 
turned out no one else than Old Nicholas himself, 
in propria persona, who had come up above board 
uninvited to see and enjoy the fun. However, 
finding himself “bowled out,” he lost his plea- 
sant temper, and belched forth blue fire (instead 





| of waiting for the supernumeraries to illuminate 
| with the theatrical red), thereby setting fire to 


lier highwaymen of the Dick Turpin and Claude | 


du Val type. 
large troops of would-be imitators, and no doubt 
many an unlettered youth has been fired to commit 
deeds of crime through these exaggerated forms 
of lawless life, 


This pernicious literature attracted | 


Being situated, as you may say, | 


in the centre of the thieves’ nursery (a convict | 


propaganda), a roaring trade was pursued in the 
penny numbers containing accounts of these ad- 
venturous and lawless spirits. Great advantages 


were offered to the purchasers of No. 1 of these | 


works; for with No. 1 were given away Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4. Probably those who wished for a bellyful 


of crime at a cheap rate only bought No. 1, and got | 


the remainder of the hero's history from others. 
Besides, there was more intellectual (?) reading 
to be obtained by judiciously laying out spare 
coppers in No. l’s, for did you not get numerous 
2, 3, and 4’s for nothing? This literature is to a 
great extent dying out, I am thankful to say. 
Thanks to Dr. Rogers of the Charterhouse 


schools and his troop, who invaded the lawless | 


territory in a true Carthusian spirit, and inaugu- 
rated the Golden Lane Ragged Schools, there 
is a great improvement in the morale of these 
densely packed crime-bestained denizens of an 
almost lawless neighbourhood (it is actually as- 
serted that you can walk through Golden Lane 
without bey | molested), filled with blind alleys, 
at one time the sanctuary for the marauders and 





the building. There was, of course, a terrible 
rush of terrified actors from the stage, and his 
Satanic majesty disappeared in the confusion. 
The affrighted audience flung themselves pell 
mell from the house. I heard this legend when 
quite a boy from an aged and garrulous citizen of 
London (who lived in the Barbican), long since 
defunct; and the mention in “N. & Q.” of the 
name of the theatre brought his relation vividly 
tomy mind. Was this theatre ever set on fire? 
Is there any connection between this legend and 
the saying, that “it takes twelve men to raise 
the devil.” Geo. RANKIN. 


Bane-Breear (4" §, vi. 278.) —The word was 
well understood in Sheffield towards the end of 
the last century. My valued friend, Alderman 
Matthews, of that place, several years ago gave 
me a curious little volume of poems, the compo- 
sition of one Mather, an artisan of Sheffield, who 
lived, I think, till about the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Mather was a great hater of 
law when it was enforced against members of his 
own order, and he looked upon magistrates, capl- 
talists, and all authorities, as the natural enemies 
of the working man. He was always ready with 
a scurrilous poem when anybody of his own class 
had been punished, deservedly or not. Let me 
say for him that, though brutally coarse, he | 
some sense both of religion and of good feeling. 
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But I merely meant to quote, not to criticise him. 
Somebody had been sent to jail—I forget why, and 
Mather did not care why. He breaks forth :— 
« From Bang-beggar Hall, in a Bang-beggar’s cage, 
I'll sing the Bang-beggar, though Bang-beggar rage hes 
Was the name anything else than the nickname 
given by the lower orders to the beadle of old 
days? The objection of that-class to call any 
constituted authority by the regular title is pro- 
verbial. I need not remind readers of King Lear 


that “ banging” was emphatically the business of | 


the “ rascal beadle.” Suirtey Brooks. 


Brighton. 


Inctsep Stone, Coxwoip, Yorxsuire (4" §. 
yi. 231.)—The axe or hatchet mentioned by your 
correspondent probably indicates merely that a 
knight or man-at-arms was commemorated, as it 
was a common weapon in the Middle Ages. The 
Rev. E. L. Cutts, in his Manual of Sepulchral 
Slabs and Crosses (Parker, 1849), figures an ex- 
ample with a rude hatchet at Bakewell, Derby- 
shire. He says that an instance of a knight 
using an axe ‘precisely similar in shape to this 
occurs in the Romaunt d Alexandre, fol. 155 
(a.p. 1344). There are several instances in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Other,examples exist at Chel- 
morton, Derbyshire, and at Breckon Priory, Wales. 
In both these the axe is laid upon the shaft of 
the cross, Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 

[We have also to thank Mr. Saw for an almost 
similar article on this subject. Mr. Suaw, however, 
states that “it is in ~eneral understood that the hatchet 
or axe denotes that the burial underneath was that of a 
carpenter or wood-cutter.”"—Eb. } 





Toe War Sones or tHE Day (4 S. vi. 268.) 
“N. & Q.” would not willingly, I am sure, con- 
tribute to the mass of mendacity which has been 
heaped on the details of the present war. The 
lines headed “Saarbruck” (the versification of 
which seems to be about on a par with their his- 
torical accuracy) allege that the Emperor of the 
French burned down Saarbruck for the purpose 
of giving point to his rhetorical phrase, about the 
Prince Imperial’s “ baptism of fire.” The truth 
is, that this phrase referred to the fact of the 
prince having been for the first time under the 
fire of an enemy; and there was no allusion in 
Napoleon’s dispatch to the burning of Saarbruck. 
Nor was Saarbruck “ burnt down” on the day in 
question, the 2nd of August. It appears that 
during the action several houses in it caught fire, 
as might have been expected, but there does not 
seem to be any evidence in support of a charge of 
wantonly destroying the town. In fact, as the 
Germans occupied it in force three days after- 
wards, and thence made their successful attack 
on General Froissard’s division, the destruction 
could not have been of a very wholesale kind. 
Surely the war of 1870 is horrible enough, with- 
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out importing into it any sensational fudge of this 
sort. C. G. Prowert. 
Garrick Club. 

Poor Lerrer S (4 8S. vy. 558; vi. 36.)— 
On behalf of this old friend, I record my protest 
against the supplanting thereof by =, as phonetic- 
ally recommended by one of your correspondents. 
If we begin such an alteration, we must carry it 
out; letters and books will bristle with that for- 
midable conclusion of the alphabet, distracted 
printers will rush to the type-founders for grosses 
of z, and the appearance of our language will 
change much for the worse. For if“ surprized, re- 
cognized,” &c., why not “ devize, dezire, prezerve,” 
anda hundred other words which will readily sug- 
gest themselves? Nay, why not “seemz” and 
“‘livez”.? The history of our tongue is recorded in 
its orthography, and for the sake at once of this 
consideration, and also as a question of esthetics, 
do let us spare poor letter s. 

Surely no modern language can be accused of 
being ¢oo beautiful to the eye. HeRMENTRUDE. 


MARMALADE (4 §. vi. 234.)\—This word is at 
least as old as the reign of Henry VIII: “He 
most heartily thanketh her good ladyship for her 
marmelado” (Ric. Lee to Lord Lisle, Lisle 


| Papers, xiii. 9), which, by a comparison of other 





letters, was apparently made of quinces, Anne 
Basset, Lady Lisle’s daughter, gives the name of 
codiniae to her mother’s dainty. Her letters, 
giving the account of the presentation of the said 
marmalade to bluff King Hal, and relating how 
that formidable person desired a repetition of the 
same as soon as might be, have been printed more 
than once. HERMENTRUDE. 

Sm Josuva Reynorps’s Parerts (3 §. viii. 
175.)—I find I have made a note that a gen- 
tleman residing here purchased towards the end 
of 1865 at an auction in Liverpool for 21/. 10s. a 
palette with the following inscribed on a silver 
plate :— 

“This palette of Sir Joshua Reynolds is presented 
with J. M. W. Turner’s sincere regards to Sir M. A. 
Shee, P.R.A., January Ist, 1832,” 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Gurney Famiry (4 8, yi. 214.)\—Lower, in 
his Patronymica Britannica, says this ancient race 
accompanied Rollo into Neustria, and became 
lords of Gournay, whence their name. Gournai- 
en-Brai is a town in the arrondissement of Neuf- 
chatel, There were two Hugh de Gourneys at 
the battle of Hastings. Both had grants from 
William, the caput baronie being in Norfolk. 
Mr. Lower says their blood became mingled with 
that of the Conqueror himself by the marriage of 
Gerard de Gourney with Edith, daughter of Wm. 
de Warenne, by Gundrada, daughter of William L 
From Walter de Gournay, who lived temp. 
Stephen, “came a long line of country gentlemen 
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° P | 
in Norfolk, who seem never to have risen above or | 


fallen below that honourable status.” 
was written in 1858. Joun Piecor, Jun. 


Joun Braprorp tHE Martyr (4" S. vi. 214.) 
Of Bradford’s parentage we really know little, or 
rather next to nothing, save that he came of 
gentle blood, and was born at Manchester circa 
1518-25. By the concurrent testimony of all dis- 
cerning witnesses he is stamped as “ the holiest 
man of that noble army of martyrs by whose 
blood the Reformed Church of England was 
nurtured ;” and suffered the flames of martyrdom, 
along with John Leaf, at Smithfield, on Monday 
July 1, a.v. 1555. “He endured the flame,” 
says Fuller, “as a fresh gale of wind in a hot 
summer's day, without any reluctancy, confirming 
by his death the truth of that doctrine he had 
so diligently and powerfully preached during his 
life.” He was present as a paymaster, under his 
patron Sir John Harington of [xton, at the siege 
of Montreuil in 1544; and subsequently entered 
at the luner Temple on April 8, 1547. He, how- 
ever, entered himself at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1548; by a special grace of the Univer- 
sity was the next year admitted to the degree of 
M.A.; accepted a fellowship at Pembroke Hall, 
under Ridley; was ordained at Fulham, Aug. 10, 
1550, and very shortly afterwards became a pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Lysons terms him a Derbyshire martyr; but 
his only connection with this county which I have 
as yet been able to establish is that in Edw. VL’s 
Diary under date Dec. 18, 1551 :— 

“ It was appointed I should have six chaplains ordinary, 
of which two ever to be present, and four always absent 
in preaching: one year, two in Wales, two in Lanca- 
shire and Derby; next year, two in the marches of Scot- 
land, two in Yorkshire ; the third year, two in Devonshire, 
two in Hampshire; fourth year, two in Norfulk and 
Essex, and two in Kent and Sussex, &c, These six to 
be Bill, Harley, Perne, Grindal, Bradford and Knox.” 

An anonymous life of this most excellent man 
was published in 1855, just 300 years after his 
inartyrdom. Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 

“Taat's tke Dick's Harsanp” (4 S. vi. 
211.)—A young lady informs me that about her 
home in the neighbourhood of Ashford, in Kent, 
this expression is very common. H. P. D. 


Ruyme to Trmpvctroo (3 S. iv. 188; x. 330.) 
Looking over earlier numbers of “N. & Q.” I fell 
in with these passages. I do not know what date 
is assigned to either the English or the American 
production. But I do know, from standing in very 
close relation to the author of the underwritten, 
that it was in circulation here in the early part of 
1838, It was composed under these circum- 
stances: —The Rev. Joseph Wolff was in Cam- 
bridge. In a lecture which he gave he informed 


his audience that in August 1837 he had been | 


The latter | 


| 





ordained deacon by an American bishop, that he 
intended to take the cure of Timbuctoo, that he 
should proceed to his destined charge mounted on 
one of those “ dromedaries which are so fleet that 
when you meet any one similarly mounted you 
are two miles distant from him before you can 
return his salam,” &c., &c. The author of the 
following, one Sunday evening shortly after the 
lecture, saw home from church a fair friend. The 
next morning he found in his pocket her copy of 
Simeon’s Hymns. He returned the book with 
these lines ;: — 
“ My dear and muc}-respected Jenny, 
You must have thought me quite a ninny 
For carrying off your hymn-book to 
My house. Had vou thoughts visionary? 
And did you dream some missionary 
Had flown with it to Timbuctoo?” 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

SHettey: “ AND THAT TALL FLOWER,” ETC. 
(4" S. v. 490, 569; vi. 183.)—The peculiarity of 
the crown imperial consists in its having in each 
petal a little white cup containing a drop of 
sweetish-tasted water, which falls on shaking 
the stem. The foxglove I think contains no water 
whatever, unless it happens to be wet with rain. 


I stated in a former note that the flower was 
the Narcissus biflorus. I see no reason to change 
my opinion. The Digitalis purpurea is quite out 
of the question. It is not found in the Apennines, 
and is not a marsh flower, which the “ tall flower” 
evidently is. If the other flowers named are 
English wild-flowers, Mr. J. A. Kerr must bear 
in mind that the poem was composed in Italy, 
and we must look for what are also Italian 
flowers. I have found in the Apennines the Di- 
gitalis grandiflora or ambigua, and the D. lutea, 
&e., but very rarely the D. alba. But neither 
in Italy nor Switzerland have I ever found the D. 
purpurea, except in gardens.* 

James Henry Dixon. 


Lronarpo Da Vrvxct’s “ Last Suprer” (4" S. 


| iii, 287, 373.) —In the very beautiful engraving 








of the above by Dick, penes me, our Saviour has 
a glass, the right-hand group of six have four 
glasses among them, and the left-hand group of 
six have each one; in all eleven instead of thir- 
teen. P. A. L. says that the arm of Judas con- 
ceals the glass of John. Perhaps; but where 1s 
the thirteenth glass? I hazard this conjecture: 
that Jesus is made to manifest his partial fond- 
ness for John by making them partakers of one 
glass only, and that the hidden glass is that of 
another disciple of the right-hand group. 

Cuter Ermine. 


* D’Angreville in his Flore Valaisanne names the D. 
purpurea, but he adds, “ echappé des jardins.” 
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Tur Worp “Pony” (3 S. ix. 59.)—In a 
former communication I quoted Cowper's J?etire- 
ment (1781) as affording the earliest instance I 
could find of the use by an author of the word 
pony. I added that I had found the word in 
Scott’s edition of Bailey’s Dictionary, 1764 (not 
in previous editions), where the definition was 
“a little Scotch horse.” I now meet with an 
earlier instance, in an account given by young 
Laurence Oliphant (The Jacobite Lairds of Gasi) 
of the fight at Gladsmuir, in September 1745: 
“ A servant going off with a led powney would not 
halt.” Evidently the word was then in common 
use at least in Scotland. J. Dixon. 


Perv: Vicuna Hats (4" 8S. vi. 133.)\—Vicuna 
was a very fine light sort of material of an animal 
of that name in Peru, and I believe its chief use 
by the Indians was for hats. From 1828 to 1830 
my father, then a very young unmarried man, 
travelled over the best part of South America, 
and, among a multitude of curiosities, brought 
over one of these hats, which was of a brown 
colour with very wide brim, and cost, I be- 
lieve, in Arequipa or Islay, about $15. He 
also brought some ponchos he had worn there, 
made of alpaca chiefly. They were square, like 
a table cover, with a hole slit in the middle to 
pop the head through. The most of them were 
white, and one 1 remember, after it had been used 
for years as a carriage and travelling shawl, 
looked and felt as good as new, its colours—blue, 
yellow, and crimson stripes—as bright as the day 
they were made. The weave was of a very peculiar, 
long, close, thick grain; and I assure you, dis- 
gusted with its endless wear as a shawl, I believe 
it was for nearly thirty years used as a table- 
cloth before it was worn out or its colours began 
to fade; nor would it have been worn out then 
had it been fairly treated ; its long many-colonred 
fringe remained to the last, and I do not doubt 
that, as a drawing-room cloth or a bed-quilt, it 
would have lasted a hundred years; but an or- 
dinary sitting-room and afterwards kitchen use 
was not a fair test. I mention this matter thus 
minutely in the hope of hearing of the cultivation 
of such material in Australia before long; but 
the Indian weave and dyes are also required to 
make a rich and endurable article. I am now 
told that you must go a long way up the interior 
before you can meet with articles of this descrip- 
tion in Spanish America, all the cheap Manchester 
goods having driven them out of the market. 

T. Hetssy. 


THORNTON as A LocaL Name (4** S. v. 467, 521, 
588; vi. 119.)—All the many places bearing this 
name had not one origin; some were named from 
their thorn-growing qualities, others from the 
Saxon thane, others from a fort or stronghold. 
From the latter, Thornton-en-le-Mores in Che- 





De . : 
shire no doubt derived its name. 


The crest of 
Sir Pyers de Thorneton, Knt. (Edw. II. and LT. 
and Rh. IIL.), and probably that of some of his 
ancestors, was an embattled tower: a circumstance 
lending some colour to the surmise, though of 
course this may have arisen from the herald’s idea 
of the etymology of Thornton; but it should be 
remembered that at so early atime as that of 
Edw. III. or Ric. 1. the Saxon word would scarcely 
be obsolete; and therefore, so far as the Cheshire 
Thornton is concerned, we may well believe that 
a Saxon castle or Roman fort originated the name, 
particularly as the manor stands near the Mersey, 
not far from the Marches of Wales. 

T. Herspy. 


“ Donkey ” (4 S, vi. 27,121, 182, 223.) —The 
song inquired after by CuanLes THIRIOLD is not 
very old. It is a parody on the “ Dashing White 
Sergeant,” “If I had a beau,” &c., which was 


surg by Miss Foote in The Little Jockey. I have 
seen the name of “Cherry” attached to the 
parody in some of the penny song-books. That 


Donkey seems applied to the 


is all I can say. 
Cuddy * is th 


ass without distinction of sex. 
Newcastle name for an ass. 
“ To let the folk knaw thoo’s a leddy, 
On a cuddy thoos ride to th’ toun.” 
Song, “ The Pitman’s Courtship.” 
At Lausanne the donkeys which are employed 
as sand-carriers from the lake are called “ Les 
étudiants de l'académie d’'Ouchy”! Mr. Ta- 
RIOLD, speaking of the pronoun “ he,” says that a 
clock is masculine in Somerset. In Craven it is 
feminine : — “ Shoo's jist bin drest; shoo gangs 
weel!” STEPHEN JACKSON. 


The idea of IT. W. as to the origin of this name 
for an ass appears to me most unfortunate, as being 
neither ingenious nor plausible ; for, to say nothing 
of the improbability of the word Dominic ever 
subsiding into denkey, it should be remembered 
that St. Dominic was not a monk, and that if he 
had been one, no monks wear crosses on their 
backs. St. Dominic was a friar, and founder of 
the order of preachers, but the habit of his order 
is white, and marked with a cross nowhere. 

F. C. H. 

In east Cornwall the ass enjoys all the names 
mentioned by H.W., with the exception of Cuddy. 
To compensate for this he has the additional and 


* Cuddy is the pet name or diminutive of Cuthbert, a 
common Christian name in the north from St. Cuthbert 
downwards to our times. My old friend the late Sir 
Cuthbert Sharpe, F.S.A., was always Cuddy amongst his 
friends ; and the late Mr. Robinson of the Vane Arms at 
Stockton—best of men and best of Bonifaces—was always 
Cuddy Robinson. The costermongers in the north give 


names to their asses; hence probably the origin of Cuddy. 
—S. J 
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common name of Naigger, probably a corruption 
of Nigger. W. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


We may have the word Cuddy (through the 
gypsies) from the Hindustani gadhd, an ass, don- 
key, fem. gadhi. R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Apropos of the discussion on this word, I am 
informed that a small stool used by coast guards- 
men when on duty is socalled. The top is small, 
and there is but one leg, which takes out and is 
carried upon the shoulder. The object of its 
construction is to provide the men with some 
slight rest. 
stool, but should they go to sleep it will fall with 
them. AMES BrItren. 


Awncrent Cuvrcn Inventory anp Accounts 
at Stroxe Epirra, Hererorpsurre (4™ S. vi. 
132.)—My bookseller having forgotten to send to 
me No. 137 of “N. & Q.,” I have only just seen 
your correspondent Mr. Cartes J. Roprnson’s 
paper on this inventory. Among the articles 
mentioned in this, which he prints in italics, as 
requiring further information about them, appears : 
“It. a cope of dorner Red and. . .” 

Upon referring to Archdeacon Nares’s Glossary, 
we find that — 

“ Dornick was the Flemish name for Tournay, often 
applied to the manufactures of that place, but usually 
corrupted into Darnick, Darner, &c. The Atlas Geo- 
graphicus (i. 948) says that the place had once a flourish- 
ing woollen trade, then (early in the eighteenth century) 
decayed. Traces of that trade in the Dornick hangings 
and carpets are found mentioned by our old authors. 
But at a later period we are told that it had a consider- 
able trade in a sort of table-linen, thence called Dornick.” 

Mr. John Gough Nichols, in his Glossary to 
the Unton Inventories,* adds to this that— ~ 
“ These stuffs were afterwards made in England; for in 
1557 an Act was passed to continue the preservation and 
good making of hats, dornecks, and coverlets at Norwich, 
which have of late years been begun to be practised 
there: — 

* With a fair darnex carpet of my own, 
Laid cross, for the more state.’ © 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Noble Gent., vy. 1.” 


The article preceding this — 





They can balance themselves on this | 





ments of tenacula, which I suppose to have been 
of the same kind with those mentioned in the 
list, and which puzzled me very much as to their 
use, until a neighbour showed me a perfect piece 
of one. They were thin plates of mixed metal, 
from two inches long to half an inch broad, 
generally less, and pierced with small holes for 
sewing on the garment—the clasp on one piece, 
and the catch on another; and these being 
generally broken off, made the difficulty of guess- 
ing the probable use of what remained. 
“ At vystyme”—Quere, vest or vesting time ? 
W. 
Latin Ruymes Anp JrnerEs (4S, vi. 134.) — 


| Mr. Joun Bovcurer will meet with much that 


he wants in a pleasing essay On the Origin, Pro- 
\ J 


| gress, and Decline of Rhyming Latin Verse, with 


“ It. a cope of whyte vustyan & a peyr of vestym2tts | 


of the same & ij tenacles (tunicles ?).” 
I cannot quite admit the correction, or see why 
“tenacles” should not still stand, as denoting 
tenacula, clasps, or hooks and eyes—the cope, from 
its weight, being fastened with two tenacula in 
front, instead of being suspended by a ribband, or 
something similar, as is the custom with hoods 
at present. 

Some time since, in disinterring some genuine 
ancient Roman remains, I met with many frag- 


* One of three publications by an extinct Berkshire 
Ashmolean Society, London, 1841, small 4to. 





many specimens, by the late Sir Alexander Croke, 
D.C.L., of Studley Priory, Oxfordshire, Oxon., 
12mo, 1828. See also an edition of the Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanum, by the same editor, 12mo, 
Oxon., 1830. W. 

Cuances In Names: MAarkHAM, MARSHALL, 
Marck, etc. (3° S. passim.) —The name of Mark- 
ham is rather a common one in the west of the 
county of Clare, as is Marshall in portions of the 
county of Limerick. They are, I believe, one and 
the same in meaning, and that meaning is horseman 
(or rider), and the name is frequently changed 
into the surname Ryder, or Rider, in the county 
of Clare and elsewhere. Markham was formerly 
called Markahaine in the county of Clare, and in 
old documents connected with that county I have 
seen the name so spelled. The origin of the word 
is Irish, viz. mare, or marcdn, a horse; Welsh, 
march. The word is both Gaulish and German 
Celtic according to O’Brien (Focalois). Mark, 
which is also a surname, has the same derivation. 
The German Marco-manni were so called for 
their being famed for good cavalry. Vid. Paus. 
Phoe., p. 335. Mavrice Lentman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

Bernarvo Grustrnrant (4% S, vi. 79.)—The 
abbé having recently been {before the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” the following anecdote may be ac- 
ceptable, as throwing a light on the former's 
literary reputation for integrity : — 

Horace Walpole, in his Letéers, relates that :— 

“ He (the Abbé Giustiniani) wrote a panegyric in verse 
on the Empress Queen. She rewarded him with a gold 
snuff-box set with diamonds, and a patent of theologian. 
Finding the trade so lucrative, he wrote another on the 
King of Prussia, who sent him a horn box, telling him 
that he knew his vow of poverty would not let him touch 
gold; and that having no theologians, he had sent him a 
patent to be captain of horse in those very troops that he 
had commended so much in his verses! I am persuaded 
that the saving the gold and brilliants was not the part 
which pleased his Majesty the least.” 

RwopocaNAakIs. 
West Mansion, West Worthing, Sussex. 
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Brrrer Herss at TRE Passover (4 8. vi. | I would point to “Pretty Peggy of Derby 0!” to 


147.)—Your correspondent Hermann Kinpt, in | the air of which Moore wrote the not very deli- 
: | cate song of “ Eveleen’s Bower.” 


his interesting “ Stray Notelets on Herbs and 
Leaves,” names “ mint sauce” as “ most probably 
a remembrance of the bitter herbs eaten with the 
paschal lamb.” Mint sauce, however, is not 
bitter, but rather sweet-flavoured, and is largely 
used in this country, but not elsewhere. In Ire- 
land the usual accompaniment to “ that delectable 
fare lamb” is a bowl of salad, with its sharp, 
bitter “dressing.” It is not a little remarkable 
that, for “ bitter herb ” (Ex. xii. 8, Numb. ix. 11) 
the Douay translation gives “ wild lettuce,” from 
the Vulgate, cum lactucis agrestibus. 
GerorcE Lioyp. 
Crook, South Durham. 
R 


i, 


Josepn Carn (3"¢ 


. vill. 167; x. 344.)—This | 


old centenarian pensioner died on the 7th of April | 
last, within a few days of completing, according | 


to his own statement, his one hundred and twenty- 
fifth year. Last year a further official investiga- 
tion was made as to his age and identity, but with 
no better result than before. Of his identity there 
can be no doubt. He is clearly proved to be the 
same person who was pensioned in 1817 at, as 
then stated, fifty-seven years of age. There could 
have been no object in overstating his age at that 
time. In the last report upon the subject it is 
said :— 

“The man’s intellect appears to be giving way in a 
slight degree, otherwise he is a hale, hearty man for so 
greatan age. He lives about a mile and a half from this 
office, and on pension days invariably walks for his pen- 
§10n. 

I have had him under observation for several 
years ; and in announcing his death, in respect to 
his age I am bound to give the Scottish verdict, 
“not proven.” Joun MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith, 

Otp Sones anp Battaps (4% §. vi. 47.))— 
Unless Mr. D. Brarr does not object to soiling 
his fingers, I would advise him not to search after 
the original songs, “ the titles to which are given 
in Burns’s Poems [Letters to Thomson?] and 
Moore’s Irish Melodies.” Many of them are grossly 
dirty, and if reprinted might cause the publisher 
to become acquainted with the air known as 
“The Campbells are coming!” To talk about 
such stuff as “My husband’s a journey to Porth- 
gate gone,” and the “Black Jock” “not being 
exactly adapted to the refined taste of the new 
generation,” shows that Mr. Brarr does not 
know what he is in search of. I hate “ fas- 
tidiousness” and “ Bowdlerizing,” but many of 
the songs named by Burns and Moore could not 
even be Bowdlerized, for they are unmitigated 
filth from beginning to end. Where.the songs 
are of an unexceptionable character so far as 
morality is concerned, they are often wretched 

doggere], without rhyme or sense. As an instance, 





STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“ Pence A Prece” (4™ §. vi. 232.)—Over forty 
years ago a mason working at my father’s house 
in a southern county gave me the following ver- 
sion of this story :— 

“Mr. Mick White, we wish you good night, 
For we can stay no longer; 
We have bought your geese for pence a piece, 

And settled accounts with the gander.” 
Twelve geese were stolen, and a shilling was 
enclosed in the letter tied to the gander’s neck. 
It is most likely the gander was left dead, other- 
wise, Roman Capitol-like, he would have aroused 
the garrison. ; ii. We 


Thisis the realSimon Pure. I had it from tra- 
dition a hundred years ago—that is, from one 
who, if now living, would be a centenarian. The 
felonious naiveté of the grammar and rhyme 
speaks for itself The victim was a Rev. Mr. 
Peard, a Cornish clergyman who must have died 
ages ago :— 

*“ Parson Peard, 
Be not afeard, 
Nor take it much in anger ; 
We've bought your geese 
At a penny a piece, 
And left the money with the gander.” 


> 
- 


I 


CHARLES Cotton, THE ANGLER-Port (4* 8, 
vi. 208.)—The concluding (3lst) verse of Mr. 
SLEIGH’s communication has a variation in the 
following verse from Cotton’s poetical invitation 
to Walton in Rennie’s edition of the Complete 
Angler (London, 1836), as may be seen on p. 26 


thereof :— 


“ There, whilst behind some bush we wait 
The scaly people to betray, 
We'll prove it just, with treacherous bait 
To make the preying trout our prey.” 
J. BEALE. 


“Winter,” by Charles Cotton, alluded to and 
inquired about by Mr. Steren, will be found 
printed in Poems on Several Occasions. Written by 
Charles Cotton, Esq., published in 1689, where it 
occupies pp. 640 to 654 inclusive. There are 
many discrepancies between the extract given by 
Mr. Steren and the printed copy. Some of these 
most probably have arisen from error in Mr. 
Steren’s copying; as, for instance, “ taunies ” in- 
stead of “ pon le ” in the commencement of 
verse 31. The poem insome of its parts may rank 
among the finest of Cotton’s productions, 

LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 

WriuM Tempre Franxiry (4 S. iv. 558; 
v. 70, 217,518.)—The Temple Franklin of whom 
E. L. &. speaks was William Temple Franklin, a 
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son of William Franklin, and grandson of Dr. | 


Franklin. It was William Franklin, once governor 
of New Jersey, who assisted his father in the 
electrical experiment. The anecdote is authentic, 
except that the fowl was a turkey instead of 
a duck. On his recovery from the shock, the 


doctor facetiously remarked that, “in trying to kill | 


’ 


a turkey he had nearly killed a goose.’ 
Dr. Franklin was not the father of any illegiti- 
mate son (if by natural illegitimate is meant), nor 
was William Temple Franklin the illegitimate 
son of any father. But the doctor always felt that 
William was an unnatural son for opposing his 
father, and espousing the cause of the fog during 
the American revolution. H. P. B. 

Island Home, Indiana. 

P.S. See Franklin's Works by Jared Sparks, 
ten volumes. The general index will readily refer 
to the above facts. 

“Tae Wish Fatuer To toe THovent ” (4S. 
v. 101.)—Apropos of this saying, the following 
passages might be quoted :— 

“ Libenter his que finxerunt credunt.”—Lactant. Jnst. 
vii. 26. 

“Libenter homines id quod volunt credunt.”—Cesar, 
De Bello Gallico, iii, 18. 


n . ee 
Gore, Swep girel ev trois towiede,, ov yweonovres TA 


v ; , : v Se re pa . . 
jvra Tra wdduora Kad’ hdovhy cqpiow elxatov.—Arrian, | in sewers, or in any kind of earth-work, always 


Anab, vii. 1, 3. 

“Sed id quod volunt, credunt quoque. 
Orat. vi. 2, 5. 

“Tta placide ab senatu responsum est, ut minus credi 
de criminibus, quia nollent ea vera esse, appareret.”— 
Livy, vi. 21. 

Many more might be added, but it seems need- 
less to illustrate such a common-place. 

H. W. CHAnDLer. 


” 


—Quintil. Jnst. 


Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Watts: Famtiy Name (4" §. v. 318, 410.)— 
Without taking upon myself the rejection of other 
derivations, I would ask whether the German 
name Walther, the English Walter, may not be 
composed of walt, strong, and herr, lord ? 

Jonun Hosxyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


Rosrnys’ Cusntons (4% §S. vi. 214.)\—“ Robins’ 
cushions,” or “ Robins’ pincushions,” is the com- 
mon name for the bedeguar in Bucks and many 
other counties. James Britrex, 


Navvy: Navieation (4% S. v. 554; vi. 182, 
264.) — Let W. D. beware of mistaking the real 
meaning of derivation as applied to etymology. 
The task of tracing the origin of a word consists 
in finding out by what way that word came to be 
used by certain people—how they got hold of it. 
If once this rule is departed from, and the mere 


jingle of sound is taken as a guide, a man who has 


a smattering of three or four languages may de- 
rive one word from another in a manner perfectly 
ludicrous. “Cucumber” from “ Jeremiah King” 
is hardly a caricature of this process. Navigable 
canals, or navigations as they were commonly 
called, occupied the labourers of this country 
during the latter half of the last century, just as 
railroads have done in our own days; and, as 


| Mr. Prcron observes, the men who worked at the 


navigations were called navigators. Forty years 
ago this full-length term was invariably employed. 
At that time I was a student at one of our great 
Loudon hospitals, and it fell to my lot and that of 
others to tebulate the name, age, and occupation, 
of every in- and out-patient. A man who worked 


gave his occupation as “navigator.” The word 
has been shortened into “ navvy,” just as omnibus 
has become “ bus,” cabriolet “‘ cab,” and so on. 
Even the parliamentary train is now “ the “. 


Portrait or Pair (4° §. vi. 175.)—The 


| portrait is that of Philip Emperor of Germany 


| from 1197 to 1208. 


It is one of the series of 
modern pictures of the emperors of Germany by 
Lessing, Bendeman, and Rethel, which replace 
certain ‘‘ vile daubs of the sign-post school,” that 
formerly covered the walls of the Kaiser-saal at 
Frankfort, where the emperors were entertained. 


| Each picture has the motto adopted by the em- 


peror at his coronation, like sergeants-at-law 


| when called to the degree of the coif. (See Mur- 


Hapizien Castiz, Essex (4% S. vi. 233.)— | 


This name, I conclude, is equal to Highfield, and 
must, I think, have an older foundation than that 
of Hubert de Burgh, temp. King John, though 
the record thereof be now lost. 

Some of the lower arches seem to me of Roman 
construction, and to show the presence of red 
Roman brick or tiles. “Roman coins, &c., are 


found at the port called Leigh, lower down on the 
banks of the river; and near by was a Roman 
lighthouse, as indicated by Ptolemy. 

The situation of Hadleigh is on a commanding 
eminence, and could not have been overlooked as 
an advantageous site in Celtic times. 


i 


| 


ray’s Handbook for North Germany.) 

“In the folio work by Goltzius, published at 
Antwerp, 1708, Jcones Imperatorum Romanorum ex 
priscis numismatibus ad vivum delineate, Philip ot 
Suabia stands 138th, but his effigy is wanting. 
The motto, “Quod male,” &c., is at the head of 
the page facing his biography; and beneath it is 
“ Postquam laboriosissimé decem annis imperas- 
set, ignominiosé trucidatus est.” A s ecial ac- 
count of this emperor will be found in Mrs. 
Horrock’s translation of Menzel’s History of Ger- 
many (Bohn’s Series, 1852), i. 499. G.5. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Foot-prints of Former Men in Far Cornwall. By R. 5. 


the Sangraal,” “ Cornish Ballads,” &c. (Russell Smith.) 

No one can doubt that the excellent Vicar of Morwen- 
stow “dearly loves the West,” and with what eloquence 
and effect he gives utterance to his feelings our readers 
know from our own columns. One of the legends in the 
volume before us appeared in “N. & Q.,” and to those who 
remember it, the fact that the volume contains similar 
papers on Morwenstow; Antony Payne, the Cornish 
Giant; Daniel Gumb’s Rock; Black John ; Thomasine 
Jonaventure; The Botathen Ghost; Cruel Coppenger ; 
The Gauger'’s Pocket; The Light of other Days; Hola- 
combe; The Remembrances of a Cornish Vicar; and 
A Ride from Bude to Boss,—will be quite sufficient to 
draw their attention to it. 


The Poetical Works of William Cowper. With Notes 
and a Life. By John Bruce. (Three Vols.) Aldine 
Edition. (Bell & Daldy.) 

It will be a bad sign when the writings of William 

Cowper cease to interest the readers of England. On the 


Bell & Daldy feel justified in republishing Cowper's 
Poetical Works, on which the late Mr. Bruce bestowed 
so much care and attention, with the interesting memoir 
(which was a foretaste of that larger Life which he had 
proposed one day to publish), in their new and cheap 
issue of their popular series of “ Aldine Poets.” 


The History of the Piano-forte, with an Account of 


Brinsmead. Jilustrated with Plates. (Cassel.) 

Among the thousands who delight in evoking from 
their pianoforte a concord of sweet sounds, there are 
doubtless many who desire to know something of the 
origin and history of this popular musical instrument. 
Such may be referred to the little book before us, in 


towards remedying the minor derangements to which 
pianofortes, like everything mortal or mechanical, are 
liable. 

Tne MaGazines.— The Arena ; an Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine, is a new candidate for the favour of the period- 
ical reading public—of which the materials are better 
than the reasons given for its publication, Like all the 
Magazines of the month, it has its paper on the War, 
and one on “Sham Degrees,” which well deserves 
reading.— Fraser for October is of graver character than 
usual, and contains two valuable papers on the great 
subject of the day, “A Month with the Belligerents,” 
and the second part of the “Chronicle of the War.” In 
like manner Macmillan shadows forth in its papers the 
grave character of the time, Trollope’s “ Sir Harry Hots- 
pur” standing forth in marked contrast to the articles on 
“Belgium in 1848 and ’70,” the “ Loss of the Captain,” 
“ Before Sedan,” and “Are we Ready ?”—The Cornhill 
is not so thickly strewn with traces of the battle-field ; 
and its serial stories, “ Lord Kilgobbin,” and “ The Ad- 
ventures of Harry Richmond,” are relieved by papers of 
no more serious character than a very good one on 
“Nursing as a Profession.”—The Temple Bar eschews 
all attempts to contrast its fictions with facts, and is for 
the greater part occupied with a continuation of its two 
staple stories,“ The Landlord of the Sun,” and “ The Bird 
of Passage.” The new journal, Art, keeps up its claim 
to the special attention of all students and amateurs; as 
the Food Journal does, to be carefully studied by all 
heads of families, for the amount of profitable informa- 
tion to be found in its columns. 





other hand, it is very encouraging to see that Messrs, | 


Ancient Music and Musical Instruments. By Edgar | 


| 


Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, Author of “Quest of | 


“Tne Bivue.” — The boys of Christ's Hospital have 
established a monthly magazine under this title, which 
has already reached its sixth number; and old as well as 
young “ Blues” may do worse than spend threepence a 
month upon this effort of the youthful successors of Cole- 
ridge, Charles Lamb, Thomas Barnes, and those other 
alumni of Christ’s Hospital who have done so much 
credit to the school in which they were educated, 


We have received a letter from Prince Ruopocana- 
KIS, complaining that we have not inserted his rejoinder 
to Mr. Crossiry on the “Isle of Scio,” and that the 
amende honorable, as he is pleased to term our statement 
that “ Prince Ruopocanakis has exhibited proofs of 
the most satisfactory character that, not only in his 
Letters of Naturalisation, but elsewhere, Her Majesty's 
Government had duly recognised him as H. I. H. Prince 
Demetrius Rhodocanakis,” is “ printed in small type 
among our ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ where it will be 
noticed but by a few readers.” We see no reason to 
alter our decision as to the non-insertion of the reply ; 
but have no objection to repeat the statement, which we 
felt to be an act of justice to Prince RwopocaNAkis, 
in this more prominent part of our journal. 


Tue Learxep Societies’ AccommMopaTion Com- 
MITTEE. —The movement which originated with the 
Statistical Society about three months ago for bringing 
under the shelter of one roof various learned societies of 
the metropolis, has, as we learn from Nature, already 
made considerable progress. It is at present constituted 
by delegates from the Anthropological Society, the British 
Archeological Association, the East India Association, 
the Ethnological Society, the Institute of Actuaries, the 
Iron and Steel Institutes, the Juridical Society, the Me- 
teorological Society, the Photographic Society, the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the Society of Arts, the Social Science 
Association and Law Amendment Society, the Statistical 


Society, and the Victoria Institute. Each of these socie- 


which they will find, in addition, several ‘useful hints | 


ties is represented on the committee by one delegate. 
The president of the Statistical Society, Mr. Newmarch, 
has been chosen chairman. The committee have resolved 


ls T . 
in effect :—(1.) That convenient and permanent accom- 


modation should be provided in a distinct building for 
societies that do not require extensive museums and 
libraries. (2.) That the committee express their earnest 
desire to co-operate with societies requiring larger ac- 
commodation for libraries and museums, either by “a 
combined application to government for a site or build- 
ing, or by joint action for the purchase of a convenient 
site.” The committee think that if the wider co-opera- 
tion spoken of in the second resolution should be success- 
ful, the plan for the smaller societies “may be either 
treated as a separate block in an associated group of 
buildings, or as a constituent part of one large building.” 
The committee have taken the necessary step of giving 
instructions for the preparation by a competent architect 
of sketch plans and the elevation of a building adapted 
to the requirements of the smaller societies. These plans, 
it is understood, will be laid before the committee when 
it reassembles in October. Further, the committee deter- 
mined that the first subject for consideration at their 
next meeting “ be the appointment of one or more of its 
members to represent its views and wishes to ‘ The Aid to 
Science Commission.’” If, eventually, only the smaller 
scheme be adopted, it is thought the cost of the whole 
building and the purchase of the site could be compassed 
by an outlay which would offer no pecuniary impedi- 
ment. 

Messrs. Lonemans’ Listor New Works for the com- 
ing season includes many books of great interest ; among 
others:—Notes during a Cruise among the South Sea 
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Islands in H.M.S. Curagoa, by Julius Brenchley; Me- him, and in which perhaps worthy Isaac was wont to sit 


moir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, by Baron Hiibner, trans- 
lated from the original French, with the Author’s sanc- 
tion, by Hubert E, H. Jerningham, 2 vols. 8vo; a 
Memoir of Dr. Cotton, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, edited 
by Mrs. Cotton; the Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, 
by Isambard Brunel, B.C.L. ; the Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of Ireland, by J. R. 
O’Flanagan, 2 vols, 8vo; the History of Rome, by Wil- 
helm [hne, English edition, translated and revised by the 
Author, vols. i. and ii.; a new volume of Chips from a 
German Workshop, by F. Max Miiller, M.A.; a System 
of Logic and History of Logical Doctrines, by Dr. F. 
Ueberweg; the Student’s Manual of the History of India, 
by Colonel Meadows Taylor; the Vatican Council and 
its Definitions, a Pastoral Letter to his Clergy, by Arch- 
bishop Manning; the Historical Geography of Europe, 
by E, A. Freeman, M.A., 8vo; the Truth of the Bible, 
Evidence from the Mosaic and other Records of Creation, 
by the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A.; the Giants, a Witch’s 
Story for English Boys, edited by Miss Sewell ; the Story 
of Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, 
Written in verse and illustrated by E. Carr, with orna- 
mental borders and initials engraved on wood by G. 
Pearson, and eleven full-page illustrations engraved on 
copper by H. Adlard; besides numerous works of a purely 
scientific character. 

Messrs. Rivincrox, among other books of import- 
ance, announce—Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology, by various Writers, edited by the Rev. J 
Blunt ; the Principles of the Cathedral System Vindi- 
cated and Proved, Nine Sermons preached in Norwich 
Cathedral, by Edward Meyrick Goulburn; Elements of 
Religion, Lectures delivered at St. James's, Piccadilly, in 
Lent 1870, by Henry Parry Liddon, D.C.L.; a Manual 


of Logic, or a Statement and Explanation of the Laws of | 


Formal Thought, by Henry J. Turrell ; the Psalms trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, with notes, chiefly critical and 
exegetical, by William Kay, D.D.; Sermons, by Henry 
Meivill, B.D., Canon of St. Paul’s; the Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief, by S. Baring-Gould, M.A, 
Part 2, Christianity ; the Witness of St. John to Christ, 


being the Boyle Lectures for 1870, by the Rev. Stanley | 


Leathes, M.A.; and Prayers and Meditations for the 
Holy Communion, with a Preface by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. 

Messrs. Smirn, Evcper, & Co. 
Trail of the War, by Alexander Innes Shand ; 
an Optimist, by John William Kaye; a new translation 
of Dante, by Rev. James Ford ; Church Designs for Con- 
gregations, by James Cubitt, Architect, with many 
plates; a new volume of Life and Writings of Joseph 
Mazzini; Journeys in North China, by Rev. Alexander 
Williamson, with numerous illustrations and maps; and 
a re-issue of MM, Erckmann-Chatrian’s graphic romances, 
Those that are already pubiished are the Conscript, 
Waterloo, and The Blockade, 

Messrs. Gairrira & FARRAN’s announcements are 
Household Stories from the Land of Hofer, with illustra- 
tions; Out on the Pampas, by G. A, Henty, with illustra- 
tions by Zwecker; Sunny Days, with illustrations by 
Walter Crane; Trimmer’s History of the Robins, in 
Words of one syllable ; Adrift on the Sea, by Capt. Mar- 
ryat’s Daughter; Tales of the Saracens, by Barbara 
Hutton, with illustrations by Corbould; and Whispers 
of a Shell, by Mrs. Broderip, with illustrations by George 
Hay. 

Historic Cuarrs.—It is not long since a worthy fol- 
lower of the art which Walton loved, secured for a com- 


paratively low price the chair which had belonged to | 


announce—On the 
Essays of | 


while writing his admirable biographies and inimitable 
Angler. It appears, from the Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
that a like interesting and valuable relic of the greatest 
actor who ever adorned the British stage is now in the 
possession of Mr, Fred. Williams of Saltley, Birmingham, 
It consists of an antique chair of solid oak, curiously 
carved, bearing on the border of its back panel the in- 
scription “ David Garrick, 1774, Grub Street,” and w n 
the panel itself the Shaksperian motto, “ All the world ’s 
a stage.” A larger chair, adorned with the name and 
titles of Sir Godfrey Kneller, carved in a somewhat 
similar fashion, is also in possession of Mr, Williams, 


Deatn or Proresson Mitter.—Chemical science 
has sustained a great loss in the death of Professor 
Miller, of King’s College Hospital, which took place sud- 
denly at Liverpool. He was educated at Merchant Tay- 
lor’s School. He studied for the medical profession at 
the Birmingham Hospital, and then entering King’s Col- 
lege, London, assisted the late Dr. Daniell, who was pro- 
fessor of chemistry there. In 1839 he gained the Warne- 
ford (theological) medal. In 1840 he visited Germany, 
passing some time in Liebig’s laboratory at Giessen, and 
in the same year became demonstrator in King’s College, 
About this time he took the degree of M.D. in the Uni- 
versity of London, and continued to assist Dr. Daniell 
till the death of that gentleman in 1845, when he was 
appointed to the vacant chair of chemistry. 


Cuarves DICKENs, 
Born 7th February, 1812, 
Died 9th June, 1870, 
is the simple inscription that marks the most recent grave 
in Westminster Abbey. 


Ir will interest our readers to hear that, during certain 
operations connected with the Fleet sewer, the founda- 
tion-stone of old Blackfriars Bridge has been discovered, 
for which hitherto search had been made in vain, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars and Price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are given 
for that purpose: 

MounNTAIN Dew; or, the Spirit of the Scottish Authors, by P. Mat- 
aneil of the Academy of Hope Street, Liverpool. 2imo, London 

aud Liverpool, 1828. 


Wanted by Mr. James McKie, Kilmarnock. 


Potices ta Corresponvents. 


We have a letter for this Querist, on Fishwick. Whereshall 

forward it? 

specting Persons and Families (not of general interest) can 

ei ted when the (Querist adds his name and address, so that t 
“a 


T. T. 
(Queries re 


( e forwarded to him direct. 
* The gallant gay Lothario™ is the profligate leading character 
‘s once popular tragedy of The Fair Penitent. 

D. 8. (Leeds.) Consult Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, and the 
same author's Tales and Popular Fictions; Sir Walter Scott's Essay, 
preficed to Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; Sir F. Palgrave’s article 
in the Quarterly Review, xli. 106; and above all, the third volume @ 
Gi imm’s Kinder- und Hausmihrehen (the Little A bnayne Ato edition of 
1319), which consists entirely of notes—which notes, we think, are not 


Sound in the later editions, 


G, C. 


The process for splitting paper .is described in “ N. & Q.” lst 
S. viii le 


3, 604; 2nd S. ix. 427; x. 18, 420. 

THELDMAST. Archibald Boyd is the author of The Duchess and The 
Cardinal. . 

8S. R. TownsHEeND Mayer. The MS. Life of Bishop Frampton @ ™ 
the library of the Rev. T. 8. Evans, Vicar of Shoreditch. See “N.&Q 
Ist 5. tii. 61, 214; vil. 605, 

To all communications should be affired the name and address of the 
sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 0 
faith. 

ERRATUM.—tth S. yi. p. 289, col. ii. last line, for “ King’s College 
read“ Queen's.” 
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